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Editorial 


Dear friends, 


This issue of Current Dialogue will arrive in your mailbox or be posted on the net, depending on your 
chosen mode of delivery, much later than we intended and we do apologise for this. The forthcoming 
assembly to be held in Porto Alegre in Brazil 14-23 February 2006 “God, in your Grace, Transform the 
World” has required much work in the Office on Interreligious Relations and Dialogue (IRRD). The 
General Secretary of the World Council of Churches and its Assembly Planning Committee have given 
ample space to interreligious relations and dialogue. Some twenty guests of other faiths have been 
invited from world and traditional religions. Ecumenical conversations will focus on whether we 
embrace or fear religious plurality. In a plenary, the Archbishop of Canterbury will address the issue of 
Christian identity and religious plurality. Workshops or as they are called mutirdo, a Brazilian word 
meaning a meeting place and opportunity to work together for a common purpose, will supplement 
and accompany the Assembly deliberations also on issues related to religious plurality and relations 
between people of different faiths. The program of the Assembly thus creates space for the issue of 
interreligious relations and dialogue to be discussed and celebrated. It is our hope that the WCC will 
return from Porto Alegre strengthened, encouraged and emboldened to take new steps forward on 
how we best live with religious plurality; how we interact with people of other faiths and how we 
explore the possibilities of working together in a relevant way. This is much needed. 


The weeks immediately before the Assembly demonstrated again the need for religious people as well 
as for society itself to rethink how we can live with freedom of expression and respect for religious 
traditions. Cartoons of the Prophet, published almost half a year ago in a Danish newspaper and a 
Norwegian Christian publication and republished in several European newspapers, opened a 
vulnerability in the Muslim world, which leaves us with no other option than dialogue. Muslims 
understand the caricatures as deeply insulting the Prophet, embodying everything that represents their 
faith and religious tradition. In such a situation it is difficult for ordinary Muslims to participate in a 
detached discussion on freedom of expression. Instead, | think it is more likely that the caricatures will 
feed the perception that Muslims are targeted now also in the centre of their faith, adding to the 
feelings of being targeted by the West in the Israeli-Palestinian and Iraqi conflicts. 


The way some of the European newspapers have published the cartoons and commented on the 
need for them to be published gives the impression that there is more to it than an unbiased interest to 
open a serious discussion on freedom of expression. Provocation seems to be one component when 
interpreting this desire to republish the cartoons. Our wish that freedom of expression be guaranteed 
everywhere is not to be negotiated. We have fought for this right and we should not give it up. When 
we discuss the right for freedom of expression, we must however also discuss the intent behind such 
a right. It is important to bring into the discussion on freedom of expression a commitment not to hurt 
the feelings of people where they are most vulnerable. One must ask oneself whether showing these 
images contributes to an important debate and whether the publication of the cartoons really defends 
human rights. There are parallels between cartoons denigrating a religion and the anti-Semitic 
cartoons of Jews in Der Sturmer, or the representation of Jews and Judaism in the Protocols of the 
Sages of Zion, to date still used in some Muslim quarters as a weapon against Israel. 


A good example of the usefulness of dialogue on the conflict of the cartoons are the points for 
common reflection issued by The Contact Group for the Church of Norway and the Islamic Council in 
Norway: 
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e The caricatures published in Jyllands-posten and in Magazinet offend religious feelings. 

e Freedom of expression is a fundamental right, which must be respected, but it is a freedom 
that comes with a great responsibility. 

e Expressions must not be met with violence and threats. We cannot support any threats made 
against those who express themselves. 


This issue of Current Dialogue contains a comment on the working document on Religious Plurality 
and Christian self-understanding, published in the last issue of Current Dialogue, crafted by three 
WCC networks Faith & Order, CWME and Dialogue. The document will serve as a background 
document at the Assembly for the discussions on Christian identity and religious plurality. 


You will in this issue of Current Dialogue find some of the papers from a dialogue between Iranian 
Muslims and the WCC as well as a short statement from the encounter. 


An interreligious weekend organised mid-November 2005 by the WCC and the Interreligious Platform 
of Geneva focused on identity and plurality. It offered different expressions of how to celebrate and 
reflect on issues of living together in a way of respect and affirmation of plurality. Co-ordinator Ariane 
Hentsch reports on a youth forum, which was one of the major events. A document, which had been 
prepared for the entire weekend by a small interreligious group, served as a challenging text in a 
public conference and a colloquium on tolerance as well as in the youth forum. This text was finally 
lifted up in an interreligious celebration in the St. Pierre Cathedral and is presented also in this issue of 
Current Dialogue. We intend to publish more from the interreligious weekend “My Neighbour’s Faith 
and Mine — For Better or for Worse’ later this year. 


Other articles and information about books received in the Office should, provide interesting material 
for thought and for living peacefully with neighbours of other religions and convictions. 


Hans Ucko 
Editor 


Religions Today 


Their Challenge to the Ecumenical Movement 


Edited by 
Julio de Santa Ana 
2005, WCC Publications 


ISBN 2-8254-1459-X 
http:/Awww.wcc-coe.org 
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Hospitality is good, but how far can it go? 


Alan Race 


Introduction 


This article is offered as a reflection on the 
recent statement from the WCC, entitled 
‘Religious Plurality and Christian Self- 
Understanding (Current Dialogue 45, July 
2005). The statement rightly recognizes that 
the contextual challenges and opportunities 
within the fact of global religious plurality 
continue to deepen and take new forms 
according to the twists and turns of historical 
change. By yoking together the three networks 
of Faith and Order, the Conference on World 
Mission and Evangelism, and the Office on 
Interreligious Relations and Dialogue, we can 
applaud the WCC’s instinctive honesty in 
placing religious plurality at the centre of 
Christian self-reflection. 


There is a_ further, related reason for 
applauding the decision to yoke together the 
three networks in this exploration. As the world 
splinters into more and more specialisms — a 
phenomenon also experienced in theological 
studies — collaboration together borders on a 
bold counter-cultural move. It is as though 
internal Christian plurality, as this is organized 
around separated disciplinary endeavours (as 
Opposed to separated ecclesial denomin- 
ations), is turning to forge its own unity of 
purpose and theological common ground. In a 
sense, this mirrors the very problem presented 
by religious plurality itself, namely, the problem 
of ‘the one and the many’, in its current twenty- 
first century guise. 


The separation between theology, mission and 
interreligious dialogue was always arbitrary 
anyway. Yet given that theology, mission and 
dialogue each come to the table with their own 
developed shapes, historical trajectories and 


assumptions about the centrality of their own 
place in the Christian scheme of things, the 
attempt at co-operation between them will not 
be an easy journey to undertake. Moreover, 
each discourse in itseif is not a_ settled 
enterprise and _ therefore part of the 
achievement of the consensus in ‘Religious 
Plurality and Christian Understanding’ is that it 
represents a considerable advance on a former 
lamentable state of affairs. 


Yet the statement must be counted a ‘work in 
progress’. In my view, it is seeking to transcend 
the ‘traditional’ struggle between the potentially 
opposing pulls of mission and dialogue, and, 
not surprisingly, that struggle is not easily 
resolved. The focus on the notion § of 
‘hospitality’ is, at one level, a stroke of genius, 
for it drags the debate away from the usual 
battle ground of Christian uniqueness versus 
worldly plurality. This is its strength. But it may 
also be that highlighting the concept of 
‘hospitality’ amounts to a strategy of deflection 
away from the arbitration between mission and 
dialogue that is now required if we are to face 
the theological issues squarely. Yet | 
acknowledge that it is perhaps a necessary 
deflection, especially for the globally troubled 
times that we have entered. When international 
relations are so preoccupied with religiously- 
motivated violence, valuing ‘hospitality’ could 
well act as a necessary antidote to the endemic 
fears that are the result of the misperception 
and stereotyping of the so-called ‘other’. 


Hospitality: Ethics or Theology? 


Given the historically agonized tension 
between mission and dialogue, it is no accident 
that ‘Religious Plurality and Christian Self- 
Understanding’ defers to what is essentially an 
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ethical category in the arbitration between 
them. It’s applicability to both international 
relations and internal Christian division is 
telling. But ‘hospitality’ remains an_ ethical 
category and_ functions’ essentially to 
encourage relationships with people of different 
faith communities. In other words, it belongs 
most fittingly at the dialogue end of the tension 
between mission and dialogue. | say this 
irrespective both of the fact that both Christian 
mission is not these days antagonistic to 
notions of hospitality and of the incarnational 
and trinitarian theological underpinning in the 
Christian belief of the — transforming 
graciousness of God in Christ that the 
statement celebrates. 


| have long thought that the era of seeking 
theological permission for engaging in dialogue 
and co-operation with people of different faiths 
has now passed. The Statement endorses this 
perspective. Building on a permission that is 
more than 25 years old (The WCC Guidelines 
were issued in 1979), hospitality leads to 
expectations that God has more in store for us 
than we once thought possible. If hospitality 
extends the hand of friendship to others then it 
is an extension also to the faith or spirit which 
moves within them, be that a Muslim or Hindu 
or Buddhist (and so on) spirit. In this sense the 
Baar (1990) achievement that other religions 
embody not only a ‘seeking’ but also a ‘finding’ 
of transcendent reality from within different 
matrices of human response and religious 
insight is reinforced by this new Statement. | 
might add that this theological judgment is born 
out according to the witness of many in the 
dialogue movement. The resultant theological 
question forced into the open by our changed 
circumstances and mood is whether or not the 
traditional theology which first motivated that 
permission for dialogue is sufficient to bear the 
consequences of it. Dialogue is proving to be a 
Trojan horse. Might it be that hospitality will 
turn out similarly to be subversive? 


One small indication that it might do so is 
contained in the following observation: 
‘Religious Plurality and Christian  Self- 
Understanding’ has dropped the language of 


‘one and only’, ‘uniqueness’ and ‘finality’. 
Hospitality is not so hard-edged as these 
theological concepts might like us to be. It 
allows us to soft pedal their question mark 
hovering over the acceptance of others in their 
‘seeking’ and ‘finding’. This is clearly an 
advantage in terms of building relationships. 
But, as | pointed out above, it is at the expense 
of making adjustments in our theology of 
religious plurality which hospitality is bound to 
invite; otherwise, we remain in the realm of 
ethical permission-giving and not theological 
consequence-taking once we really do accept 
with full seriousness the religious plurality of 
our world. 


The theological dilemma can be sharpened by 
recalling a question put by the Vatican’s 
International Theological Commission in 1997: 
“How can one enter into an_ interreligious 
dialogue, respecting all religions and not 
considering them in advance as imperfect and 
inferior, if we recognize in Jesus Christ and 
only in him the unique and universal Saviour of 
mankind?” That question having been raised, 
however, the Commission did not proceed to 
tackle it head-on. Similarly, the WCC 
Statement has side-stepped the awkward 
conceptual territory highlighted by the 
Commission’s question. Does this mean that, 
for the time being, we are content to place the 
theological anxieties on one side as dialogue, 
co-operation and hospitality continue the work 
of encounter into an unknown future? Given 
the lack of consensus on these matters, this 
may well be the case, and perhaps there is 
much about it to commend as a strategy of 
engagement. My own hunch, however, is that 
sooner or later the theological questions will 
return. 


What then is the relationship between the three 
hitherto independently developed arenas of 
mission, dialogue and theology, so fruitfully 
yoked together in the Statement? | suggest, as 
an alternative model, that the theology of 
religions acts as arbiter between the pulls of 
dialogue and mission. As has often been 
pointed out, both mission and dialogue are not 
so polar opposites as we previously imagined 
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them to be. They have both expanded 
conceptually in recent years. On the one hand, 
the heart of mission is the Missio Dei which is 
inevitably bigger than the church's own 
participation in it. How can this not be the 
case? So, commending the Christian faith is 
not something that is now shouted from the 
rooftops but is carried out as part of 
relationships with others. There is a Christian 
story to commend but it is best commended 
within a dialogical framework. On the other 
hand, dialogue, while it has nurtured its own 
framework of equal respect, mutual 
accountability and critical reasoning, it remains 
the science of the ‘in-between’: there are 
convictions to be heard and made sense of in 
the light of what we know about how the world 
works. Beyond the caricatures both of mission 
as imperialism-by-another-name and_ of 
dialogue as a we’re-all-the-same-really kind of 
tea-party there is work to do. That work is 
theological. 


Theology of Religions 


The theology of religions seeks to interpret the 
meaning of religious plurality in the light of what 
we know of other traditions, our experience of 
their impact (their goodness and their negative 
effects), and the role of critical reasoning (the 
recognition of the role of history and culture in 
formulating religious beliefs, spiritualities and 
ethical postures, and so on). It notes that a 
religious account of what | call ‘transcendent 
vision and human transformation’ is glimpsed 
through a particular concrete focus. That 
concrete focus might be a scripture, a person, 
a part of the natural world. In other words, the 
religions are rooted in concrete experience 
(particular) but are expansive in their intention 
and effects (universal). 


The theology of religions interprets this 
structure of particularity and _ universal 
relevance among the religions in different 
ways. Here are three possibilities: 

You can export your own particular experience 
and think that the expansiveness which it 
glimpses ought to take the shape of your own 
particular glimpsing, i.e. the universality must 


be defined by the particularity of your own 
glimpsing -— with the result that everyone 
should become Christian. 


You can export your own particular experience 
and not be surprised to find other experiences 
of comparable goodness and worth — that’s 
what the universal dimension within your own 
glimpsing ought to lead you to expect. On this 
view, the theology constrains you to think that 
other kinds of particularity or rootedness are 
necessarily measured by your own tradition’s 
experience. In Christian terms, this is done by 
saying that what is manifest in Jesus is either 
the origin or the goal, or both, of the universal 
presence of God in the world. On this view, the 
fullness of religious vision lies with the 
Christian version of it but others might 
participate in that fullness according to degrees 
and according to their different histories and 
circumstances. 


You can export your particular experience and 
say that the glimpse of ultimate reality through 
your own tradition’s lens is necessary for the 
world and its transformation, but necessary as 
part of the necessity of others also, others 
whose histories have demonstrated vitality and 
transformative power. Each religion has a view 
of the whole of reality from out of the window of 
its tradition but it is a partial viewing. 


So how do these three positions relate to the 
tension between mission and dialogue? All 
three positions here accept a role for mission — 
all three accept that there is a Christian story to 
relate and that others should hear it, whether 
that’s for conversion, or for their edification that 
something greater is available than what they 
have known thus far, or for the sake of sharing 
and learning from the differences. But how do 
they deal with the new information from 
dialogue and hospitality? 


Attitude (a) has difficulties. If your theology 
leads you to expect very little of ‘transcendent 
vision and human transformation’ elsewhere 
then you are likely to be embroiled in a serious 
misrepresentation of others. And we know that 
this has happened all too often in the history of 
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Christian relations with people of many faiths. 
For example, we might recall Hendrik 
Kraemers comment that “Islam in_ its 
constitutive elements and apprehensions must 
be called a superficial religion ... Islam might 
be called a religion that has almost no 
questions and no answers.” This is an 
astonishing statement from a scholar of Islam! 
It is littlke wonder that many Muslims (and 
others) have wondered about the validity of the 
Christian invitation to dialogue when basic 
mutual respect is missing. 


The most common position in Christian circles 
is attitude (b). God’s presence in our world is 
everywhere hidden, but our glimpsing of it can 
only be measured by our inherited Christian 
theological and conceptual framework. The 
difficulties with this are well-known. How can 
Jesus initiate the salvation of the Buddhist or 
the Hindu, both of whom belong to traditions 
that are older than the appearance of Jesus on 
earth? And both have generated equally 
impressive results in terms of ethics and 
civilisation. What does it mean for the incarnate 
Word or the resurrected Christ or the Spirit of 
God — choose your Christian formulation of 
words (words readily employed by ‘Religious 
Plurality and Christian Self-Understanding’) — 
to be operative in the world as the decisive 
focus for the spiritual vitality of others? 
Theologians who realise this problem seek to 
ameliorate the effects of this approach by 
pushing the problem to the point of a post- 
mortem encounter with Christ for other 
believers. However, this does nothing to 
answer the central problem. The encounter 
with Christ as necessity is retained; only the 
manner and moment of encounter is changed. 


The third view (c) notes that all traditions make 
some distinction between ultimate reality as 
known in concrete particular ways and ultimate 
reality as being beyond human comprehension 
(ineffable). In the final analysis, all traditions 
are rafts, a means to an end, and they 
conceptualize these means and_— ends 
according to the best lights they have. But all 
lights are limited — pointers, metaphors and 
symbolic representations — and this is because 


religious language depicts but does not 
reproduce the ultimate truth of our condition 
and the meaning of life. The infinity of ultimate 
reality is the deeper ineffable ground of the 
many phenomenal manifestations of religious 
insight and truth. An empirical justification for 
hypothesising this might be that the traditions 
show themselves to be comparable at the 
empirical level — producers of both good and 
bad in spiritual insight and practice. No one 
tradition has been greater than another in 
history. It is important to stress that, on this 
view, radical differences between the religions 
are retained, for the religions are historically 
specific in so many ways, but their mutual 
belongingness in transcendence is_ also 
affirmed. 


Some have objected to this outlook in so far as 
it seems to arrive at a tidy conclusion too 
quickly. Religions, they aver, have different 
aims, different expected outcomes: so 
Christian love is not the same as Buddhist 
compassion; and Christian justice is not the 
same as Muslim justice, and so on. We cannot 
therefore assume that we are all united, even 
in the realms of ineffability. There just are 
differences. We can respect one another, we 
can encounter without assuming superiority, 
we might even perceive something in the other 
that enriches our own outlook and which has 
emerged more fully in another tradition than 
our own. But don’t assume we all meet 
somewhere, even if that somewhere is 
mystical. 


My own reaction to this criticism is that it simply 
misses the mark. View (c) is an inductive view. 
It notes that Christian faith is based on 
experience that we believe can be trusted, and 
this basis can be extended also to others. At 
this point you then have to make sense of the 
manyness of religious life theologically. 
Emphasising the radical differences is fine. But 
that does not prevent us making the inductive 
move that as Christian faith is not a projection 
but a trust of experience and a cognitive 
response to what we call the divine reality, and 
that this is partially confirmed by its spiritual 
fruits, so we can hypothesise that the same is 
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true for others. This then leaves us with the 
problem of how to explain the diversity of 
religious life, assuming that the religious life is 
a valid life based on a varied sense of 
transcendence and with equal impressiveness 
and equal unimpressiveness to Christianity 
among the religions. How to allow for both 
radical differences and also the intuition of 
relatedness that is apprehended in and through 
dialogical encounters? How to honour the 
assumptions, impact and discoveries implicit in 
hospitality itself? Simply to say we are all 
different and that’s that seems insufficient in 
the face of the evidence and the practice. 
Theology has to catch up with the practice. 


Conclusion 


My thesis has been that both mission and 
dialogue have had their suspicions of one 
another but that time has passed. However, the 
overtures that the one makes to the other 
require grounding in a theology of religions that 
enables a new relationship to flourish. Mission 
is required to surrender the corner of the mind 
that assumes that one religion alone is 
eventually superior in terms of experience, 
insight, and praxis. Dialogue must renounce 
residual notions that all religions are variations 
on the same theme. The thrust of mission is to 


supply religious identity on which dialogue 
thrives; dialogue and hospitality, in turn, 
become the new context within which mission 
learns to practise the mutuality of respect and 
the mystery of ineffability. 


A citation from the late Stanley Samartha 
captures the mood | am seeking: 


lf the great religious traditions of 
humanity are indeed different responses 
to the Mystery of God or Sat or the 
Transcendent or Ultimate Reality, then 
the distinctiveness of each response, in 
this instance the Christian, should be 
stated in such a way that a mutually 
cntical and enriching _ relationship 
between different responses becomes 
naturally possible. 

(Stanley Samartha, One Christ- Many 
Religions, 1991). 


The ethics of hospitality takes us to the 
threshold of this vision. A theology of religious 
plurality, affirming the full validity of the great 
religious traditions, yet ‘mutually critical and 
enriching’, keeps the theology of hospitality 
honest. 





The Revd Dr Alan Race is Editor-in-Chief of 'Interreligious Insight: a Journal of Dialogue and 
Engagement’ and a member of the World Congress of Faiths. He is currently Rector of St. 
Andrew's Anglican Church, Leicester, and an active member of the Leicester Council of Faiths. 
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Fortresses into Wellsprings Soothing the Thirst for 
Spirituality, affirming Human Dignity 


Are there sources from which we can draw meaning and wholeness to our lives? Are there resources 
for a spirituality that would nourish and sustain our lives in the complex, pluralistic and ever changing 
world? 


These questions are being raised in our day not only by those traditionally identified with religious 
traditions; they are the questions of scientists, politicians, economists, people in the business world 
and all who experience an emptiness and a lack of purpose and orientation to human life. Young 
people in particular call for an alternate vision that is centered in values that give meaning to human 
existence. 


- The call comes from those who have lost their confidence in a life devoted solely to the 
accumulation of wealth and power; they see the futility of greed, which has increasingly become 
the normative motivation of human action. 


- The call comes from those in the business and financial world who look for ethical principles and 
values to guide economic life; they are troubled by the ever growing economic disparities and the 
many millions that are in the grip of poverty. 


- The call comes from those in the political field; they perceive the devastation brought by conflicts 
and wars and the growing threats to social cohesion and peace. 


- The call comes from those who are increasingly concerned with the abuse and exploitation of the 
earth; they see its adverse consequences for life. 


- The call comes from the young peoples of the world; they fear inheriting a world built on violence, 
exclusion and injustices. 


Our generation encounters an intense search for meaning. We see a deep yearning for spirituality. 
Many sections of the human community feel the need to sustain life on new foundations. 


Turning to religions 


Naturally, many turn to the religious traditions of our world for the spiritual resources and values that 
would help build the human community on firmer foundations. 


We recognise that our traditions are indeed built on profound understandings of the meaning of human 
existence. 


We are inheritors of the insights, wisdom, and values handed down to us by saints and sages through 
the ages. 


We acknowledge the role religions have played in fostering compassion, and selflessness in the 
pursuit of peace. 
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We treasure the contribution our traditions have made to the struggles against injustices and in the 
affirmation of human worth and dignity. 


And yet, we also acknowledge with sadness the ambiguity of all our traditions, whether as movements 
or institutions, that participate in the vicissitudes of human life. 


Many young people today are dissatisfied by what they perceive to be the inflexibility of 
institutionalised religion and its incapacity to respond readily to the challenges of daily life. Many are 
alienated by the lack of mutual hospitality among our traditions that prevent us from working together. 
They are troubled by the importance given to doctrines and dogmas. They are troubled by the 
indifference to the genuine expressions of their spirituality along non-traditional paths. 


Of even greater concern to many is the emergence of militant and extreme groups within most of our 
traditions, and the use and abuse of religion or religious sentiments in violence, conflicts, terrorism, 
and war. 


As knowledge of each other’s religious traditions increase and as we live in close proximity to one 
another and experience each other in daily life, there is growing disenchantment with the exclusivism 
in the way many religious traditions are conceived, taught and practiced. 


If we are able to meet, relate, work with and live together as human beings in our daily life, what is it in 
our religious self-understandings that keep us apart as religious people? Would the walls between 
religions be the last to fall? 


Re-discovering ourselves 


Fortunately, over the past few decades we have begun to discover each other as peoples committed, 
in our own specific ways, to explore, respond, relate to what is ultimate in life. We experience others 
as people committed, even as we are, to the pursuit of religious goals and moral values. As we grow 
closer together, we recognise that we need to know and to be known by the other. We also see the 
importance of the other to know ourselves. We have begun to appreciate the richness of the 
spirituality and values that we bring to one another and to our common life. Some have even found it 
meaningful to draw nourishment from the riches of other traditions and/or freely choosing the spiritual 
path, they wish to follow. For we no longer look at religions as fortresses to be defended, but as 
spiritual wellsprings to drink from. 


We are deeply moved by the interdependence of all things and how each of us contributes to, and is 
needed for, life to manifest itself in its rich diversity and wholeness. We have begun to look at the 
other not as a stranger to be feared but as a co-pilgrim to be embraced; not as a person to be 
transformed into our likeness but one that should be accepted in his or her otherness, with all the 
integrity of the faith, tradition and spiritual gifts he or she brings. 


We realise the human limitations, conditioning our respective religious expressions. We have learnt 
anew the inadequacy of the human mind and language to fully understand life and its ultimate 
purpose. We have, therefore, become more conscious of the need for humility. We recognise the 
inappropriateness of making absolute claims; the incongruity of the exclusivisms built on such claims, 
and the dangers of seeing one another as rival communities. 


10 
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We increasingly see the truth claims made by other religious traditions not as a threat but as an 
inspiration; not as claims that need to be refuted but as convictions that need to be respected and 
understood; not as walls of division but as matters for conversation and exploration. For we realise 
that today the only way to be religious is to be interreligious, and that we need each other in 
confronting common challenges . 


Our rootedness 


Yet, we do not see specific religious commitments as something to be fought and overcome. In fact, 
we recognise the need of all persons to be rooted in a religious tradition, to draw nourishment from it, 
and to find their individual and collective identity through it. 

However, we have experienced the importance of lowering the barriers between religions to make it 
possible for persons and communities to benefit from the riches religious traditions bring to our 
common life. 


Religion and transformation 


We do not see religions as static realities. Rather we see religious traditions as rivers that express 
both continuity and change; always the same and yet ever new, replenished by the ever-flowing 
currents of water. 


Religion, as an integral component of culture and life, is a dynamic process. Therefore, we see 
ourselves not only as owning and responding to a heritage from the past but also as creating the ideas 
and ideals that will shape our future. 


Religions are celebrated and preserved, not so much in doctrines and dogmas, but in actual practice 
and in their capacity to bring about the inner transformation of our lives. When religious teachings are 
not attuned to an active spirituality of life, but are held only as intellectual assets, they cease to be 
forces that bring healing to the world; the longest journey of our life, it has been said, is the distance 
between our heads and our hearts. When human life is not immersed in the deep waters of inner 
tranquillity and peace, the source of all compassion, it is tossed to and fro by the storms of hatred, 
ignorance and violence. In fact, much of the external turmoil we see in our day may well spring from 
the want of inner tranquillity. The search for meaning, over against dogmatic religious beliefs that we 
see among many young peoples today may well indicate a quest for an interior spirituality. We would 
not love others unless we learn to love ourselves; we would not seek peace unless we are at peace 
with ourselves. 


Religion and responsibility 


We recognise the danger that the call for interior transformation can easily be misunderstood as a call 
for disengagement from the world. Rather our religious traditions have emphasised the close 
relationship between inner transformation and compassion. We recognise the importance of the 
rational as well as the experiential, the contemplative as well as the active, the individual as well as 
the social dimensions of religious life and commitment. 


A religious tradition, a person, or community that does not provide the resources, the energy, the 


ethical values and the necessary commitment to the transformation of society towards justice and 
peace loses credibility and relevance in the eyes of the world, and the younger generation. 
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Religious nurturing 


We, therefore, recognise the crucial importance of religious nurturing for handing over the treasures of 
our heritage from generation to generation. It is important that each religious community understands 
the need to empower young people to participate in the ongoing transformation of their heritage. A 
genuine appreciation of the riches of one’s tradition is an asset for people living as peacemakers and 
peace builders in society. 


We also look to a learning process that would build an inclusive, open and compassionate attitude to 
others on the basis of one’s faith. We also see the importance of having an informed understanding of 
each other's religious traditions, so that we do not get the images of the other from long-held 
prejudices and the distortions of the mass media. 


We are convinced that no religious tradition considers violence as a virtue or a religious value and we 
know that violence is not the essence of any religion. On the contrary, love, compassion and peaceful 
co-existence are values that all our traditions uphold. Therefore, we resist the attribution of violence to 
religions and strive towards actualising the potential for peace and non-violence that are held as core 
values in our traditions. 


Common commitments 


We recognise that the challenges we face in the world are too strong for any one of our traditions to 
deal with, and that we need each other in our attempts to respond to them. Therefore, we must not do 
separately what we can do together. It is in the course of discerning and acting together that we would 
truly discover each other, and it is in making common commitments that we would grow together. 
Therefore, we make the following affirmations and commitments: 


- We affirm that humankind, made up of many peoples, nations, races, colours, cultures and 
religious traditions, is one human family. Therefore, we reject all attempts to drive wedges 
between religious traditions by presenting them as mutually exclusive communities. 


- Wecommit ourselves to learn more about each other, to learn from each other, and to discover 
and re-discover ourselves in relation to the other. 


- We affirm that at the heart of all our religious traditions are love, compassion, self-giving and 
values that sustain life and life in community. Therefore, we reject all interpretations of religious 
teachings that promote enmity, hatred, or exclusion. 


- Wecommit ourselves to lift up the teachings and practices in our religious traditions that nourish 
life and promote community. 


- We affirm that conflict, violence and warfare are inconsistent with our religious teachings and 
none of our religions traditions support the resolution of conflicts through violent means. Therefore 
we reject all violence used in the name of religion, all interpretation of ae that support 
warfare, and any attempt to interpret our scriptures to support conflicts. 


- Wecommit ourselves to interpret, teach and practice our religious traditions for the promotion of 
peace and harmony. 
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- We affirm that discrimination on the basis of race, caste, social status, physical and mental 
abilities, ethnicity, gender, etc. is inconsistent with all our religious teachings. Therefore, we reject 
all forms of discrimination and exclusion. 


- We commit ourselves to work towards an inclusive community and to struggle against 
interpretations of our faith and scriptures to justify discrimination. 


- We affirm that justice and fairness are central to religious life; that poverty, depravation, hunger 
and disease are forces that diminish human dignity and potential. Therefore, we reject the 
ordering of economic and political life that brings about injustices, inequalities and the 
unconscionable exploitation of the earth for human greed. 


- Wecommit ourselves to defend together the dignity and the human, social, and economic rights 
of all people, and the integrity of the earth. 


- We affirm the rights of young people and children and the gifts they bring to the understanding 
and practice of religious life. Therefore we reject all attempts to exclude them from the 
mainstream of religious life. 


- Wecommit ourselves to foster inclusive communities that would incorporate young people and 
children fully to enable them to bring their gifts to our common life. 


It has been said that a journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step. We see these 
commitments as the steps we take towards the vision of a world that would live in justice and peace. 
We call upon all religious communities to make such acts of commitment of their own and so further 
the vision of a spirituality that would bring healing and wholeness to our fractured world. 





This text was prepared by a small group of people of different faiths convened by the WCC: a 
Buddhist nun from Switzerland, a young Muslim woman from Iran, a Jewish educator from 
Israel, a Hindu professor from Trinidad/USA and a professor in the study of religions from Sri 
Lanka, all of whom brought different experiences into the discussions of religious life today 
and allowed for many perspectives to emerge. 
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Religious identities in pluralist societies. How do we choose 
them, manage them, and live them fully? 


Ariane Hentsch 


Today, people living in pluralist societies are 
changing the way they understand religious 
identity. Various facts signal these changes: 
many individuals keep a distance from their 
traditional communities, develop an individual 
approach to religion, have a growing interest in 
foreign religions, do not hesitate to turn to 
esoteric teachings, and very often lose interest 
and trust in their traditional religious 
institutions. But many questions remain 
unanswered at this stage. How should we 
understand the plurality of religions? Can we 
practice more than one? Is one better for me, 
or is one better than the other ones? Am | free 
to chose or should | turn to some authority for 
guidance, and to which? But also: Should 
everyone be free to practice his or her religion 
as s/he pleases? What is the root of conflicts 
between religious communities? 


Last November, the World Council of Churches 
and the Geneva _ Interreligious Platform 
proposed a joint event entitled “My neighbour's 
faith and mine. Religious identities: for better or 
for worse?” to address these issues. The 
primary objective was to have the local public 
come together, experience and _ discuss 
religious identities in various ways. The 
program included an intergenerational forum, a 
public panel discussion with local religious and 
political leaders, a multireligious celebration at 
St Pierre Cathedral, a colloquium with local and 
international speakers, and as a conclusion an 
invitation to share in the spirituality conveyed 
through whirling dervishes from Konya _ in 
Turkey. The partnership, sponsored. by Pictet 
& Cie, a local bank celebrating its 200th 
anniversary, was a premiere in the history of 
the WCC and the Platform. In fact, the 
difference in the structure and scope of both 
organisations made the collaboration 
sometimes difficult. But eventually we, the 
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Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, Jewish 
and Muslim members of the mixed Steering 
Committee, managed to create relationships of 
trust and all in all it was an _ enriching 
experience. 


The exchanges were plenty. It is impossible 
here to recount all of them but one can have an 
impression of the weekend from a few, 
particularly inspiring contributions. 


In his presentation on religious identity and 
religious pluralism, Prof. Perry Schmidt-Leukel 
of the University of Glasgow told that one way 
to deal successfully with religious pluralism is 
to consider religions not as opposites, as we 
have been doing for centuries, but as 
complementary — something like different maps 
or travel guides. Some are just more helpful 
than others at different junctions of our spiritual 
journey. Schmidt-Leukel’s point is _ crucial 
because it calls for honesty in the way we 
approach other religions. If we move on from 
tolerance, where we only accept coexistence 
with other religions, to a true appreciation of 
these, can we honestly not wonder whether 
they are “just good enough” for others and 
could not also help us on our Spiritual journey? 
As a Catholic acquainted with Buddhism, 
Schmidt-Leukel is convinced that we can very 
well manage multiple religious identities as a 
result of this eclecticism. 


Another speaker at the youth forum, French 
rapper Abd al Malik, told his personal itinerary 
as a Catholic-cum-Muslim-cum-Sufi. As a 
teenager, Malik converted to what the French 
call « suburban Islam » but he soon grew 
dissatisfied with the strict dogmas and praying 
rituals, aggressive proselytising and calls to 
violent acts. He then turned to Sufism, where 
he found the spiritual depth he was longing for. 
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His testimony speaks for numerous Western 
Europeans weary of the rigid, ritualistic, and 
dogmatic ways of institutionalised traditions, 
who opt for more introverted, self-transforming 
spiritual teachings. Many look for a genuine 
Spirituality in the inner or esoteric dimensions 
of traditional religions, where they find a sense 
of deep universal harmony, which is_ both 
soothing at the individual level, and answers 
the question of religious plurality. The 
testimonies of many mystics show indeed that 
despite differences in the external dimension of 
religions (dogmas, rituals, etc), they share a 
Spiritual heritage common to all of them. As 
such, traditional esoteric resources may prove 
powerful catalysts for mutual understanding 
between religions. 


One speaker at Saturday night's public 
conference, Geneva's former chief rabbi Marc- 
Raphaél Guedj, went as far as suggesting to 
youth and any believer that they should 
challenge their religious authorities to introduce 
a “pedagogy of the mystic” in their teachings. | 
think the advice is sound: as an answer to the 
yearning for genuine spirituality and _ to 
conflicting dogma and customs, the interest for 
esoteric teachings should question the way 
many traditional authorities tend to hide or 
depreciate them. 


As we see, both Schmidt-Leukel and Malik 
envision an evolving identity that is shaped by 
multiple religious sources. Participants in the 
youth forum shared this understanding of 
religious identity not as a fixed character but as 
a flux. Identity, as they see it, is always a result 
of negotiations between different social and 
psychological factors, or as Atefeh Sadeghi, a 
young woman from Iran put it, between our 
heritage and our desire to transform that 
heritage. In any case, religions are no longer 
seen as static bodies with whom we have to 
identify fully, but rather as various sources of 
understanding we can tap. Once _ their 
complementarity is mastered (and Schmidt- 
Leukel calls for a commonly agreed set of 
criteria to determine relevant teachings and 
dogmas), their multiplicity is likely to become a 
potential for a more complete knowledge of 


Spiritual realities instead of a source of 
confusion and conflict. A text drafted for the 
occasion by the multifaith think tank “Thinking 
Together’, “Religions: fortresses to be 
defended or spiritual wellsprings?” expresses 
this vision of religions as dynamic entities, and 
their variety as a richness and not a menace. 


These contributions indicate a powerful wind of 
freedom blowing among on European and on 
Middle Eastern youth. Although participants in 
the youth forum reckoned that interaction 
between heritage and transformation varies 
with cultural contexts and generations, they 
asserted in unison their common right to think 
freely and choose for themselves, whether it 
results in appropriating what their parents and 
elders have passed down to them or not. They 
clearly want to use their free will and thinking 
(heart and mind) to single out relevant 
teachings and teachers, and they already have 
a few ideas on the criteria — a good teaching 
should make us better human beings and 
contributors to peace, and a good teacher 
should offer guidance (not authority) and show 
deep humility, universal kindness and witness 
to constant self-searching. 


Youth also had interesting criteria when 
deciding on how to make sense of religious 
plurality in an increasingly secular world. To 
them, we need not only integrate our religious 
identities, but also our non-religious identities: 
gender, culture, employment, nationality, etc. 
when we decide who we are. The task may 
seem daunting: how can we make sure that all 
we identify with is really a part of us? Very 
pragmatically, they suggested that we only truly 
endorse a specific identity when we have 
identified the rights and_ responsibilities 
associated to it, and act accordingly. 


| had attended interfaith celebrations before, 
but the various symbolic acts performed during 
the multifaith celebration at St Pierre's 
Cathedral offered a diversity unseen in these 
premises. Some of the symbolic acts were 
performed for the first time in this high place of 
Calvinism: Indian classical dance 
(bharatanatyam), the call of the shofar (a 
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primitive trumpet made of a ram's horn), a 
Muslim call to prayer, and a Baha’i devotional 
song. At the end of the ceremony, some 500 
participants were given ongami cranes 
especially brought from Japan by a lay 
Buddhist organisation, then gathered on the 
Cathedral square to throw them into a brasero 
as Offerings to peace. 


Reflections at Monday’s colloquium revolved 
around a rhetorical question: in plural societies, 
how much tolerance of the other can we take? 
ls there enough tolerance for other faith, ethnic, 
racial, or national communities, etc. to feel at 
home in their country of adoption, or are social 
tensions and conflict caused by too much 
tolerance? The circle was closed with a 


discussion on the tangent point where 
tolerance becomes respect, and on the 
conditions for this metanoia to happen. 


This long, intense weekend has undoubtedly 
answered some questions about religious 
identity. But it has also provoked new ones. 
How. can we integrate other religions, our own 
esoteric teachings and non-religious identities 
in our religious identity? How do we best exert 
our individual freedom and responsibility when 
selecting teachings? How can we celebrate 
together without undermining our respective 
traditions as providers of a genuine spirituality? 
The answers we give to these questions will 
determine our future as believers in an ever- 
more globalised world. 


The Youth Interfaith Forum’s report is available from WCC’s Office for Interreligious Relations and 
Dialogue (IRRD) at 150 route de Ferney, PO 2100, CH-1211 Geneva 2 — Email: irrd@wcc-coe.org. 





A member of the Geneva Reformed Church, Ariane Hentsch Cisneros was a part of the 
interreligious weekend Steering Committee. She helped planning and implementing the 
programme, with a special focus on the Youth interfaith forum. 
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Tolerance and Appreciation 


Perry Schmidt-Leukel 


1. Celebrating Diversity? 


In the world of multi-cultural, multi-ethnic, or 
multi-faith work you often hear the slogan, 
“celebrating diversity”. And, | must confess, 
that | really love it. Nevertheless, there is a 
difficulty. Diversity as such is clearly not of any 
value. There would be no reason to celebrate 
diversity simply for the sake of diversity. The 
fact that there is a diversity of deadly diseases 
does not make fatal illnesses any better. Or the 
fact that humanity has invented a vast diversity 
of torturing methods rather than just one does 
not make this a pleasant and praiseworthy 
cultural achievement. But on the other hand, 
the fact that there is not only one beautiful 
flower but a whole range of different ones 
makes natural beauty even more stunning. Or 
the fact that there is a vast variety of ways in 
which lovers can show their affection to one 
another is indeed wonderfully enriching. 


So, | think, diversity is not anything good or 
valuable in itself. It is rather a kind of 
accelerator or intensifier. A diversity of evils 
makes evil even more evil, and a diversity of 
goods makes good even better. The problem 
with religious diversity is that religions are 
usually not sure whether they should regard 
other religions as something good or as 
something bad. And, consequently, whether 
they should look upon religious diversity as a 
diversity of evils or as a diversity of goods, 
whether religious diversity is something to 
welcome or something to overcome. 


At times | suggest a kind of little self-test, which 
| invite you to do right now. Imagine for a 
moment that all the religious people in the 
world would give up their present faith and 
become a member of your own religious 
community or Church. This means that all other 
religions or churches would disappear — St. 
Mungo' would become a museum not of living 
but of dead religions. Your own religion would 
be the only one left, the one and only existent 


religion in the world. How would you feel about 
such a situation? Would you feel that this is too 
good to be true? That this would indeed be the 
ideal state - the whole world being Christian, or 
Muslim, or Buddhist, etc? Or would you feel the 
opposite - that this would be a tremendous, 
deplorable loss? | will not ask you to reveal the 
results of this little self-test. But | can tell you: if 
your feelings tend towards the first response, if 
you think a conversion of the whole world to 
your own form of religion would be great, then 
you do not really or deeply appreciate religious 
diversity. Religious diversity, therefore, will be 
something, that you have to _ tolerate, 
something that you have to endure as a kind of 
evil. But if you feel that the disappearance of all 
religions other than your own would be a great 
loss, then there is something in you that does 
indeed appreciate religious diversity and sees 
in it a genuine value. 


Perhaps, and presumably, your feelings are a 
bit more complicated than my little self-test 
would indicate. One possible complication, for 
example, is that even if one genuinely 
appreciates religious diversity, no one is likely 
to appreciate everything in the world of 
religions. Thus even if we feel there is a range 
of diverse religious phenomena which we 
assess to be good and valuable, there will also 
be a range of other phenomena which we do 
not and can not appreciate - things which we 
feel should perish or not exist at all. 


This brings me to my basic point: Whenever 
there is something in the world of religions, 
either in our own religion or in the religious 
traditions and communities of our fellow human 
beings, that we don’t like, something that we 
cannot regard as good or true or holy, then 
toleration is needed. But for those things which 
we do like, either in our own religion or in our 
neighbour's faith, we don’t need tolerance but 
ways — theological and practical ways — of 
showing our appreciation. These two, tolerance 
and appreciation, should be clearly 
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distinguished and not be confused. Both are 
necessary, but they are very different. That is, 
we should not speak of tolerance when we 
mean “appreciation”. For then we would lose 
the whole point of what “tolerance” is all about, 
namely to live with what we disapprove of. And 
we should not impute the meaning of 
“appreciation” when we speak of “tolerance”. 
There are cases in which it makes a lot of 
sense to ask for tolerance and even speak of a 
certain obligation to be tolerant. But this should 
not and must not imply any need or obligation 
to “appreciate”. 


For the rest of my talk | will try to elucidate the 
two concepts a bit further. That is, | will first 
speak in more detail about tolerance and the 
reasons why tolerance is a necessary and 
indispensable virtue. Subsequently | will look a 
bit more closely at the implications of inter- 
religious appreciation. 


2. Why Tolerance is Necessary 


The original meaning of the word “tolerance” is 
“endurance”. The point is, to bear something 
which is not that easy to bear. The meaning of 
tolerance here is similar to the question of how 
much of a poisonous substance an organism 
can tolerate without suffering serious damage. 
Tolerance is not approval, just the opposite. To 
tolerate something presupposes that we do not 
approve of it, and this is precisely why we are 
called to bear or tolerate it. To tolerate a 
different opinion does not mean that we share 
this opinion but that we are prepared to accept 
the fact that there are people who have views 
which we think are wrong. Or to tolerate a 
different lifestyle does not mean we approve of 
this lifestyle. Quite the contrary, to tolerate it 
means that we accept that people choose life- 
styles which we deem to be false. 


It is therefore nonsense to accuse people who 
are critical of certain views or life-styles as 
being intolerant. To tolerate something implies 
that you are very critical of it. This is precisely 
what makes tolerance important. Tolerance is 
an attitude that we need in the face of those 
views or practices of which we are highly 
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critical. If we lost this original meaning of 
tolerance, we would lose a crucial achievement 
of the Enlightenment. For what would be the 
alternative? If we equate tolerance with 
approval, what then would be our attitude 
towards those people who hold views and who 
pursue life-styles which we cannot approve of? 
If we do not tolerate, we will eliminate. And this 
is what intolerance means. Intolerance is not to 
bear or endure the fact that people have views 
and follow life-styles which we reject, it is also 
to deny them the freedom to do so. Therefore 
tolerance is needed, in the first instance, to 
guarantee as much freedom and peace as 
possible within a society of diverse views and 
lifestyles. To quote the Harvard philosopher T. 
Scanlon: “tolerance requires us to accept 
people and permit their practices even when 
we strongly disapprove of them.”" This makes 
tolerance a rather difficult thing. It has even 
been called an “impossible virtue”, for — as 
Bernard Williams from Oxford rightly remarked 
— “Toleration, we may Say, is required only for 
the intolerable. That is the basic problem.”" 


Let me now introduce a distinction which may 
be of some help at this stage: the distinction 
between tolerance as a guideline for political 
action primarily related to the state, and 
tolerance as a moral demand primarily relevant 
to individuals or individual groups within the 
state. 


When it comes to religious tolerance the 
demand on the state is to grant equal rights 
and freedom of religious practice 
indiscriminately to all religious communities 
and churches. The state itself must not 
persecute any religious group and, in addition, 
the state must protect them against unfair 
treatment by any other powerful or influential 
group or institution within society. For the 
religious individual and for the _ individual 
religious community the quest for tolerance 
requires that they accept and support the ideal 
of a tolerant state. And the crucial question is, 
whether their own religious’ beliefs and 
convictions permit them to support the idea of a 
tolerant state. 
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Clearly, it is here where the problems begin. 
For how can | or how could any religious 
community accept the idea that the state 
should tolerate and, even to some extent, 
support religious groups whose beliefs and 
practices | or my religious community do not 
and cannot approve of? If tolerance includes 
the element of disapproval, and if tolerance is 
primarily about equal rights and support, it 
seems to be self-contradictory to accept the 
idea of tolerance and to demand freedom and 
support for something that | or my religious 
community do not appreciate at all. 


| think that there are at least three arguments 
which nevertheless provide a strong support for 
religious tolerance in this sense: 


The first one is the pragmatic argument of the 
lesser evil. This is to say, tolerance can and 
should be recommended as a lesser evil than 
violent conflict, especially when related to 
tensions between religious groups. These 
groups themselves might come to accept that it 
is a lesser evil to tolerate the other than to face 
a complete disruption of peace within or 
between societies. The strength of this 
argument is convincingly illustrated by the 
confessional wars in Europe which are rightly 
regarded as the main historical force behind 
the rise of the Enlightenment ideal of religious 
toleration. But on the other hand, the evident 
weakness of the pragmatic argument is that it 
does not work very well in a situation in which 
one of the parties is incomparably stronger 
than the others. Thus it does not work when it 
comes to the rights and protection of small 
minorities, or even individuals, whose beliefs 
and practices are disapproved of by the 
majority and who could be easily silenced by 
the majority without any risk to the peace of 
society. | am sure that most, if not even all of 
the religious communities represented here 
today, could tell stories and have historical 
memories of situations in which they were, or 
are, a minority threatened with elimination. 


This apparent weakness in the pragmatic 
argument can be redeemed by a_ second 
argument which understands tolerance as 


something intrinsically connected with the 
value of individual autonomy. One can 
disapprove of certain beliefs and practices but 
still support the view that the subject of these 
beliefs and practices should nevertheless be 
respected and protected in his or her individual 
freedom to hold or pursue them, even when 
those subjects form a small minority. 


The idea of individual autonomy and its great 
value is rightly associated with the central 
conceptions of the European Enlightenment. 
But it does not exclusively depend on the 
Enlightenment. There can be various reasons 
and justifications for the endorsement of 
individual autonomy, and surely one among 
them is the widespread religious conviction that 
individual faith, saving faith, must be free. To 
mention just a few random examples: There is 
the famous statement in the Qur’an that “there 
should be no compulsion in religion” (Sura 
2:256). Or the Buddha admonishes his 
disciples that their conduct is_ spiritually 
wholesome only when it emerges from their 
own genuine insight (Anguttara Nikaya 3:65). 
According to the great Vedanta Philosopher 
Ramanuja God has provided human beings 
with the freedom and power to do either what is 
good or what is evil, so that through their own 
actions they may find the way to ultimate 
goodness and bliss (cf. Commentary on 
Brahma Sitra 2:2:3)." Among the Jewish 
narrations of the Chassidim the idea of human 
self-governance and authenticity is 
marvellously expressed in the following little 
story: Rabbi Sussja said: “In the world to come, 
| will not be asked: ‘Why have you not been 
Moses?’ But | will be asked: ‘Why have you not 
been Sussja?” 


In early Christianity it was Tertullian who 
vehemently expressed the idea that faith must 
be free’ and subsequently this has been 
affirmed by a number of Church fathers. But 
the fact that freedom of faith was - not always, 
but nevertheless frequently - reaffirmed by 
Christian theologians demonstrates that this 
affirmation alone was obviously not strong 
enough to establish the ideal of religious 
tolerance. One can even observe that 
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sometimes the same_ theologians who 
defended the freedom of faith also argued in 
favour of religious intolerance, as in, for 
example, the case of Thomas Aquinas.” 
According to Aquinas, faith must be free and 
cannot be enforced. But at the same time, says 
Aquinas, it must be protected from the evil 
influence of heretics. Thus Aquinas was on the 
one hand opposing any converting of Non- 
Christians by violent means, but on the other 
hand defending violence against Christians 
with deviant theological convictions. His main 
argument was that, by distorting the true faith, 
the heretics threaten the eternal salvation of 
the regular believer and thus constitute one of 
the worst evils. For if the use of violence is 
justified in fighting lesser evils, for example in 
order to safeguard one's earthly well-being, it 
must be even more justified when it is 
necessary to protect the eternal well-being of 
people. 


This type of argument is in no way an 
exclusively Thomistic one, but it was often 
used in theological debates on _ religious 
tolerance. Thus a standard position from the 
early church onwards was to compare the 
activity of so-called heretics with the spread of 
a dangerous pestilence.”" It therefore seemed 
not only justified, but even ethically required, to 
employ all means to eliminate the dangerous 
virus and protect people from becoming victims 
of the plague. It would be interesting to see 
whether similar pictures were used in other 
religions to justify religious intolerance, that is 
the comparison with a physician who has to 
employ some painful and. nasty remedy to 
protect the higher good of health.” 


Within Christianity, defenders of religious 
tolerance, few as they in fact were, put forward 
a counter-argument which | regard as the third 
important point in favour of religious tolerance. 
It can properly be called a sceptical argument 
despite the fact that it began as a theological 
one. It refers to the biblical parable of the tares 
among the wheat (Mt 12,24ff). If someone has 
sown tares among wheat, it would not be wise 
to try to gather up the tares, since one might 
very well root up the wheat with them. Thus, 
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Jesus finishes the parable: “Allow both to grow 
together until the harvest.” Christian defenders 
of religious tolerance made use of this parable 
and argued that in religious affairs it is 
frequently quite uncertain, what and who are 
tares and what and who are the wheat. In 
persecuting the so-called heretics, we run the 
risk of killing those who are in fact justified in 
the eyes of God. This argument can and 
should be stretched so far as to rule out any 
religious intolerance which is based on the 
argument of protecting people from eternal 
damnation. It is simply not certain enough 
whether there really is eternal damnation, and 
if so what would lead to it. At least it is not 
certain enough to be used as grounds for 
justifying intolerant political action. For some 
people, belief in hell might be an integral part of 
their religious world-view, but even they should 
concede that belief is not the same as 
indubitable Knowledge. In matters of eternal 
things there might be enough light and enough 
darkness to take one's own personal risk of 
faith, but there is not enough light to risk the life 
of our neighbour. 


Let me summarise. If we keep the original 
meaning of tolerance and understand it as 
toleration of the disapproved, the three 
arguments | have just described seem to me to 
be still valid and important in justifying 
tolerance. That is, religious people can and 
should support the idea of religious tolerance, 
because firstly toleration is the lesser evil 
compared to violent conflict or suppression. 
Secondly, because religious faith or conviction 
needs to be free in order to be genuine. And 
thirdly, because it is not certain enough 
whether what we consider to be a false 
religion leads to any negative results in the 
afterlife, at least not certain enough to justify 
public and legal forms of intolerance, of 
restriction and suppression. 


But - and this is an important “but” - such an 
understanding of tolerance implies that there 
are also limits to tolerance. Not everything that 
we disapprove of, can or should be tolerated. 
The views and behaviour of people, individually 
and collectively, can become so evil — 
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undoubtedly evil - that they are no longer 
tolerable. For example, tolerance can not be 
regarded as the lesser evil when it comes to 
the question of whether one should tolerate 
something like Hitler's Nazism. Or consider the 
cases where tolerance cannot be justified by 
individual autonomy: for instance, when an 
individual commits a crime, or when that which 
is to be tolerated is itself an attack on individual 
freedom. And the evil consequences of some 
religious beliefs and practices —- _ evil 
consequences not in any afterlife but here and 
now - can sometimes be so evident that there 
is no more room for any doubt as to whether 
this would cause serious harm or not. Cases 
like these are clearly setting limits to tolerance. 
However, the inner drive behind the ideal of 
tolerance is to keep these limits as wide as 
possible. 


Let me come back now to the religious attitude 
towards religious diversity. Can_ religious 
people see religious diversity only as a 
diversity of evils? As a diversity which they 
must tolerate, but which ideally should be 
overcome, for example through peaceful 
missionary efforts? Or is there also the 
possibility of understanding religious diversity 
as a diversity of what is good, true and holy? 
As something that we — from the bottom of our 
heart and faith — can really rejoice in and 
celebrate? 


3. The Move Towards Appreciation 


What would such a genuine appreciation of 
religious diversity entail? Let me tell you a little 
anecdote. Towards the end of the 17" century 
Louis XIV, the so-called “sun king” of France, 
exchanged a number of embassies with Narai, 
the king of Siam, or — as we call it today — 
Thailand. One of the French embassies 
brought a letter from Louis XIV, in which he 
suggested that King Narai might convert to 
Christianity because, as the “sun king” wrote, 
“Knowledge and Worship of the true God ... is 
only to be found in the Christian Religion.” In 
his polite but firm response, King Narai 
declined and explained his stance by the 
following words: 


“For would not the true God that made Heaven 
and Earth, and all things that are therein, and 
hath given them so different natures and 
inclinations, when he gave to Men like Bodies 
and Souls, if he had pleased have also inspired 
into them the same sentiments for the Religion 
they ought to follow, and for the Worship that 
was most acceptable to him, and make all 
Nations live and die in the same Laws? 

. Ought not one to think that the true God 
takes as great pleasure to be honoured by 
different Worships and Ceremonies, as to be 
Glorified by a prodigious number of Creatures 
that Praise him every one in their own way? 
Would that Beauty and Variety which we 
admire in the order of Nature, be less 
admirable in the Supernatural Order, or less 
beseeming the Wisdom of God?’ 


| think that King Narai’s response points us in 
the right direction. Religious diversity is 
admirable to the extent that we can understand 
it as a reflection of the diversity of humanity 
itself. Narai is by no means a postmodern 
relativist. He affirms that all humans were given 
“like bodies and souls”. Thus there is a basic 
equality and common dignity among human 
beings. But this goes together with a vast 
cultural, ethnic and individual diversity and 
variety. Most importantly, King Narai suggests 
that the diversity in religion too reflects this 
natural diversity of humanity and is therefore 
welcome to Godself. God enjoys the diversity 
of “Worships and Ceremonies” as much as 
he/she/it enjoys the vast variety of natural 
beauty. 


Now, why do | think that this points in the right 
direction? Because we can arrive at a genuine 
appreciation of the religious other to the extent 
to which we understand that there is a 
legitimate diversity of ways in which human 
beings relate themselves to the ultimate divine 
reality. And it is part of this legitimate diversity 
that this ultimate reality is designated by a 
number of different names and approached 
under a variety of different images and 
metaphors. For in itself, it is — as the great 
medieval theologian Anselm of Canterbury 
affirmed - necessarily greater than everything 
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that we humans can _ conceive. Similar 
affirmations can be found in all the major 
religious traditions. The different images, 
metaphors and concepts under which humans 
relate themselves to ultimate divine reality are 
deeply interwoven with a_ corresponding 
diversity of religious practices and a wealth of 
age old experiences, gathered and transmitted 
by countless generations, — experiences which 
can still teach us how whatever is good and 
true and holy might flourish among us. 


Inter-faith encounter, as | see it, is a process — 
the process of moving from toleration towards 
genuine appreciation. Both aspects are 
important. Initiatives like inter-faith councils 
should be primarily based on toleration and on 
the awareness of some common interest. It 
cannot and should not be expected that all 
members’ of _ inter-religious bodies are 
motivated by a full appreciation and 
acceptance of the others. But it is sufficient if 
there is mutual toleration and the recognition of 
certain fields where different faith communities 
can meaningfully cooperate in their own 
interest and in the interest of the wider society. 
But while this is entirely sufficient as the basis 
of inter-religious encounter, it is also desirable 
that every’ participating individual and 
community is open to make some new 
discoveries. To encounter the other is to move 
beyond our preconceived image of the other. It 
means to keep oneself prepared for a genuine 
learning process, for uncovering something 
new about the other and thereby, in the long 
run, also about oneself and one’s own religion. 
Appreciation of the religious other is not a 
prerequisite of inter-faith encounter, but 
something that may very well happen through 
this encounter and for which the participants 
should keep themselves open. 


A major recent inter-faith gathering, which took 
place this September in Lyon (11-13 Sept) and 
which brought together 360 leaders from 10 
different faith communities, expressed the 
transformation that may happen through inter- 
faith encounter with the appropriate words: 
“Dialogue transforms strangers into friends”.“ 
This suggests that partners in dialogue 
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progressively acquire a_ better mutual 
understanding. We must learn what those 
religious traditions that are not our own, mean 
to those who live in and by them. If we do not 
understand what a certain belief, a symbol, a 
ritual, a practice, etc. means to those who live 
with it, we haven’t understood it properly. And 
in order to acquire that sort of understanding 
we need to learn to see the world through the 
others eyes. As Wilfred Cantwell Smith, one of 
the outstanding scholars of religion in the 20" 
century, repeatedly said: “In order to 
understand the faith of Buddhists, one must not 
look at something called ‘Buddhism’. Rather, 
one must look at the world — so far as possible, 
through Buddhist eyes ...”“" And this applies, 
of course, to all religions. 


Among the things that we will see when we 
begin looking through the eyes of our friends 
from other faiths is our own religious tradition. | 
think it is a very important step in the process 
of inter-faith encounter and a real sign of 
maturing, when we are able to see our own 
religious traditions through the eyes of our 
religious neighbours. This can, at times, be a 
quite sobering and perhaps even painful 
experience. But it is an important and truly 
enriching one, because it will lead to a more 
realistic perception and understanding. 


In developing a better understanding of what 
our religious traditions mean to us we should 
also remain aware of the difference between a 
religious tradition and the individual human 
being who lives under the influence and by the 
inspiration of this tradition. There is a clear 
danger in inter-religious perception that we do 
not perceive each other as the unmistakeably 
individual persons that we are, but as 
representatives of a collective religious identity. 
This may be a particularly strong danger in 
inter-religious organisations which, in a sense, 
can easily tempt us to see our neighbour not as 
the particular individual person that he or she 
is, but as the Buddhist, the Hindu, the Muslim, 
the Sikh, the Catholic, the Presbyterian, the 
Jew etc. | call this a danger, because it implies 
once again a distorted view. Our personal 
identities are far too complex for being easily 
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equated with a kind of collective pattern or 
stereotype. And so are the religious traditions 
themselves. It is an illusion to assume that 
there is something like the Islam, or the 
Buddhism or the Christian religion. All these 
traditions are not monolithic but internally 
diverse and varied. When strangers are really 
transformed into friends — across the borders of 
religious Communities — it is quite evident that 
we cannot be friends with a_ religious 
stereotype — we cannot be friends with a 
Muslim as a Muslim as such, or a Catholic as a 
Catholic as such, etc. We can only be friends 
with a concrete person and then — perhaps, 
hopefully — learn how our friend in his or her life 
is nourished, sustained, guided and comforted 
by certain features of a complex religious 
tradition. Then we may begin to appreciate how 
good it is that there is such a broad diversity of 
ways in which the many different individual 
human beings are related to the ultimate and in 
which the ultimate is related to each one of us. 
And so we will begin to celebrate religious 
diversity as something really precious. 


4. And Finally ... 
This sort of inter-religious appreciation does 
not mean that we become uncritical or naive in 


relation to religions. Not everything in religion is 
good and far too much is rather dreadful. We 
all know this from our own religious tradition, 
and the more we know about its history, the 
more we will be aware of its own ambiguities, 
of its light and its dark sides. When it comes to 
the issue of inter-religious criticism, we need to 
admit that in the past the perception of other 
religions has far too often been extremely 
biased and was focussed on_ whatever 
appeared to be negative in the religion of the 
other. It is a quite human feature to idealise 
one’s own faith and demonise the faith of 
others. But through genuine _inter-religious 
learning and friendship, we may come to 
understand that these sort of negative 
judgements were often based on 
misunderstanding and mischief. What we need 
to do is to learn to articulate inter-religious 
criticism as friends do - being slow and not fast 
to do it; but also remaining honest and not 
being hypocritical. And always to do so in the 
knowledge that it is much easier to see the 
speck in the eye of the other than the log in our 
own (cf. Mt 7:5). But this is just another good 
reason to listen to every honest criticism that 
comes from our friends in the other traditions. 


The St. Mungo Museum of Religious Life and Art in Glasgow was the venue where this paper was presented. 
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The Interrelationships of Ethics, Law, Justice and Politics 


Statement of the Consultation 


Under the joint auspices of the Center for Interreligious Dialogue of the Islamic Culture and 
Relations Organization of the Islamic Republic of Iran and the Office of Interreligious 
Relations and Dialogue of the World Council of Churches, a delegation from Iran comprised 
of Muslim religious scholars and a representative of the Assyrian Church of the East, thus 
testifying to the inclusiveness of the Iranian delegation, met with Christian church 
representatives from Europe and the United States to explore the theme "The relation 
between Ethics and Law: With Emphasis on Politics". 


The consultation, the fifth in a series of dialogues sponsored by the two organizations, took 
place in Geneva, 26-27 September, 2005. Previous dialogues were held in Geneva and 
Tehran. 


Participants explored Muslim and Christian approaches to the relationships among religion, 
ethics, law, politics and justice, and the role of this nexus of relationships in our respective 
societies and in the international order. The papers presented by various participants, and 
the discussion they occasioned, reflected a common concern about the negative effects of 
secularism and secularization, inequities in the international order, and the need for religious 
engagement with these issues. 


Although there are distinct characteristics to the approaches our traditions take to these 
questions of great import, participants shared common concerns about injustice and the 
challenges to our respective faith communities posed by hostility to, or indifference toward, 
faith in God and the quest to discern God's will. It was agreed that this dialogue is valuable, 
indeed essential, and should be pursued. It was also agreed that in the interim there should 
be steady contact between the staff of our two organizations, so that we might respond in a 
timely way to events that may challenge our relationship, or that may elicit common concern. 


This statement was drafted by Dr Dale Bishop and agreed by the participants at the 
consultation in Geneva, 27 September, 2005. 
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Law, Justice and the Ethic of Love 


Dale L. Bishop, Ph.D. 


Ours is a world in which the largest faith 
communities are comprised of people who call 
themselves Muslims or Christians. Our 
respective traditions are alike in that they both 
make absolute claims. We both believe that 
faith in, and worship of, one sovereign God is 
both pleasing to God and a requirement for 
living a good life. We are both, in a sense, 
“missionary” religions: both of us consider the 
revelations that lie at the heart of our faith to be 
“good news,” and we invite others to share in 
that good news for the benefit of their own 
souls and to the benefit of God’s beloved 
creation. 


We have both learned —not all of us in our 
respective communities, but probably most of 
us-—that it is highly unlikely that we are going to 
be able to convince each other to become 
converts to our own tradition, whether that 
reluctance stems from genuine conviction or 
from our strong cultural backgrounds. We also, 
perhaps, realize that if it were moral to try to 
conquer each other militarily—-and | don't 
believe that it would be-if, in other words there 
were an attempt to provide _ religious 
justification for a war between Christians and 
Muslims, given the destructive capabilities now 
available to human beings, such a conflict 
would likely lead to mutual annihilation and 
would already be a symptom of Spiritual 
annihilation. We are, in other words, to use a 
phrase often applied to less than ideal 
relationships, “stuck with each other.” And we 
can regard that compulsory coexistence as 
either as a burden that God has imposed on us 
or as a gift that God has given us. | personally 
have chosen the latter interpretation. | believe, 
in other words, that God has joined us in this 
sometimes uncomfortable relationship because 
of the call that we separately consider 
ourselves to have received from God to 


witness to each other, to admonish each other, 
and ultimately to love each other. 


And not only do we witness to each other, we 
witness to, and in, the world, and we witness 
within our own communities. One of the 
essential components of this witness is that of 
telling the truth—telling the truth confessionally 
about our own shortcomings and telling the 
truth as well about our neighbors. One of the 
Ten Commandments, a commandment that 
reverberates throughout the Abrahamic 
tradition, is the injunction that we are not to 
bear false witness about our neighbors. We are 
to tell the truth, as best we can perceive it, 
about each other. 


One of my mentors, the late Dr. Byron Haines, 
who was one of the initiators of the Christian- 
Muslim dialogue program of the National 
Council of Churches in the United States, used 
to refer to the human tendency to see the 
interreligious encounter as the encounter 
between the “ideal me” and the “real you.” Too 
often, he was saying, we judge ourselves on 
the basis of our ideals while we judge others on 
the basis of their behavior. 


The gap between ideals and actual behavior, 
between the ideal me and the real you, leads to 
the development of stereotypes. And we know 
that stereotypes abound in the realm of 
Christian-Muslim relationships. Stereotypes are 
so powerful, so persistent and so destructive 
because they are more than wild flights of 
someone’s malicious imagination. They are not 
things that are just thought up. Stereotypes 
have power because they are based on the 
reality that, as St. Paul put it, “we have all 
sinned and fallen short of the glory of God.” As 
much as we would like to think that we 
consistently embody the ideals of our religion, 
we have all been, at times, the “real me.” We 
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have all unwittingly and probably unwillingly 
contributed to the strengthening of someone 
else’s negative stereotype of our religion. 


Let me give you a humble example. Three 
years ago, | participated in our dialogue in 
Tehran. My flight from New York took me first 
to London, and then on a British Airways flight 
to Tehran via Baku. When | boarded the flight 
in London, there were perhaps 12 to 15 
Americans boarding with me. All of them 
disembarked in Baku-I’m told that there is oil in 
Azerbaijan—except for me. My Iranian seatmate 
grew increasingly alarmed as | failed to get off 
the airplane with the other Americans. “Baku!” 
he kept repeating. “Midunam,” | kept repeating 
back to him. 


It turned out that his English was much better 
than my Persian, and we engaged in a kind of 
mini-dialogue during the remainder of our flight 
from Baku to Tehran. He was, to say the least, 
surprised that an American Christian was 
participating in a dialogue with Iranian Muslim 
scholars. This was, after all, just after the 
infamous “axis of evil’ speech by President 
Bush. He pointed out that in Islam there is a 
clear understanding of the obligations of those 
who are blessed with material sufficiency 
toward those who are not. No pious Muslim 
would ever flaunt his wealth, because 
ostentatious wealth would indicate that the 
individual had not observed one of the pillars of 
Islam, zakat, the obligation to the poor. Such a 
person would be no better than a_ thief. 
America, he went on to say, flaunts its wealth 
internationally, and consequently the rest of the 
world, and especially the Islamic world, sees 
America as a global thief. 


While this man’s critique was not per se a 
religious critique of America, because America 
is officially a secular country, it has a religious 
dimension because a very large majority of 
Americans consider themselves to be 
Christians; 90% of Americans say that they 
believe in God; American government officials 
go to considerable lengths to publicize their 
Christian religiosity; and the President has 
referred to himself as a “born-again” Christian. 
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My Iranian friend’s stereotype of America was 
by extension a_ stereotype of western 
Christianity, perhaps of Christianity itself. It was 
based upon his’ experience of ‘real’ 
Christianity, exemplified by materialism and 
avarice, and this judgment was delivered from 
the standpoint of ideal Islam. As a Christian, | 
cannot accept a Christianity that is privatized 
and, hence, at its heart selfish. But that is the 
“ideal me” speaking. 


Christians, in turn, maintain their own 
stereotypes of Islam, reinforced by extremist 
behavior that is both unfaithful and 
unrepresentative of the ideals of Islam. The 
ideal Islam, the ideal you, is something entirely 
different. 


This is, | believe, important background to keep 
in mind as we examine the topic of this 
colloquium, a topic that encompasses law, 
ethics, justice and politics. There is, | will argue 
an essentialist tendency among both Christians 
and Muslims to see each other in stereotypical 
ways when we look at these fundamental 
concepts. Christians are tempted to see in the 
centrality of Islamic law aé_ée kind of 
uncompromising rigidity, a legal inertia, that 
attempts to impose what many in the West call 
“medieval” concepts on very contemporary 
realities. They often characterize Islam as a 
legalistic religion—and this is not a positive 
designation—in much the same way that some 
Christians have interpreted Jesus’ critique of 
the behavior of Jewish authorities in his time as 
an indication that Jewish legalism has been 
superseded by Christian love. 


| speak here as an admittedly imperfect 
witness, but one who nevertheless attempts to 
report faithfully wnat he has seen and learned 
from his studies and from Muslim friends, one 
who does his best to tell the truth about his 
neighbor. The Islam of my experience is not 
the unwieldy and unyielding monolith of 
popular imagination in the West, an 
imagination that is, by the way, shaped in large 
part by popular media and by scholars who are 
ill-disposed to Islam or careless in their work. 
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What has emerged as a result of such 
carelessness or manipulative stereotyping is, of 
course, inconsistent with the rich tradition of 
Islamic legal theory and practice. It fails to take 
into account the diversity of Islam, its different 
legal schools, the rigorous training of religious 
scholars and the open debate that is an 
essential part of the training of an ‘al/im. It fails 
to take into account the crucial role of ijtihad, 
the respect accorded to the mojtahid whose 
efforts are continually tempered and 
challenged by other mujtahids and _ their 
students. Islamic law is, in my own experience, 
neither inert nor monolithic; it is dynamic; it is 
diverse; it is represented by the open door, the 
open door of ijtihad, of inspired scholarly effort. 


Further, when western Christians with whom | 
have been in conversation have asserted— 
again under the influence of popular media 
“analyses’—that Islam is a religion of merciless 
retribution and unfeeling legalism, | have been 
compelled to remind them, or inform them, that 
literally scores of times during an average day 
Muslims invoke God with God’s two most 
frequently mentioned attributes. God is rahman 
and God is rahim. God is merciful and 
compassionate, and that mercy ' and 
compassion are reflected in both the law and in 
the fulfillment of prescribed religious 
obligations. 


At the same time, Christianity is often 
characterized and caricatured as a religion that 
so focuses on the individual that the law, which 
is by its very nature corporate and societal, is 
left to the state and its secular mechanisms. 
This is true neither historically nor, | would 
argue, theologically. Historically, the church 
has had its canon laws, which carried full force 
in many Christian societies. Personal and 
family law are, for the most part, derived from 
church law still in many societies where there 
are substantial numbers of Christians. Even in 
the most secular of societies, like that of my 
own country, the United States, what is 
considered to be secular law has grown out of 
church law and practice. The founding principle 
of the country, the very motive for its 
foundation, is a religious principle, that all 


people are created equal by God, which is 
another way of asserting a fundamental 
religious precept, which is that all of us, 
equally, are children of God, a precept shared 
throughout the Abrahamic tradition. 


In this very city, John Calvin attempted to 
shape a political entity that was governed by 
religious law. To Calvin, a Protestant reformer, 
just as to the church he sought to reform and 
from which he broke, there was no sharp 
bifurcation between politics, law, and religion. 
They were to him a seamless whole, prompte 
et sincere in opero Domini, “promptly and 
sincerely in the work of the Lord.” 


Jesus’ own teachings never called for a 
rejection of the law; quite the contrary he called 
for a fulfillment of the law, or a perfection of the 
law in the carrying out of the two great 
commandments: to love God totally and 
unreservedly and, the second, to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself. Jesus introduced, or 
perhaps simply emphasized, the ethic that 
should undergird the law and the political order. 
He taught, and he exemplified in his life and in 
his death the ethic of love. Law should be the 
expression of that ethic, not as a static entity, 
but as a dynamic living organism that is 
responsive both to societal changes and to the 
continuing efforts by committed people of faith 
to discern God’s will. The Pilgrim John 
Robinson, one of the forebears of my own 
Christian denomination, put it this way, “For | 
am confident the Lord has more truth and light 
yet to break forth from his Holy Word.” This is, | 
believe, another way of saying that the door of 
ijtihad must be open for Christians as well as 
for Muslims. 


Christianity, despite what many Christians have 
made of it, is neither privatistic nor is it 
apolitical. When Jesus assured his followers 
that “whenever two or three are gathered in my 
name, there | am also,” he was not simply 
praising the power of small groups; he was 
also insisting that worship of God and the 
faithful carrying out of God’s will is incomplete if 
it does not have a quorum of more than one, 
that community is an essential aspect of 
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religion. And when he answered a trick 
question posed by a hostile legal scholar about 
religious and temporal authority with the 
phrase, “Render to Caesar what is Caesar's 
and to God what is God’s,” his statement is 
only comprehensible when considered against 
the background of Jesus own religious context, 
one in which a fundamental understanding is 
that the earth is the Lord’s in its totality. 


For Christians in contemporary society, and | 
would suggest for Muslims as well, the 
compelling question is not whether they are to 
participate in the political order as people of 
faith, and on the basis of that faith; the question 
is how they should participate and what should 
be the content of their participation. A further 
question, which pays respect to the reality of 
religious pluralism, is how shall the law be 
formulated in a way that does not abridge the 
rights of those from other religious traditions, 
people who are also striving to carry out the will 
of God in their individual lives and in their own 
participation in society. A political setting that 
respects religious diversity, that is not secular 
in the sense that it attempts to suppress 
religion, but rather interprets religious diversity 
as a possible source of morality and spiritual 
strength, | would argue, can be the basis of a 
faithful society. Such a= setting places a 
premium on conscious moral choice over 
against unreflective obedience. Contemporary 
Christians may no longer strive toward the 
creation of a Calvinist republic, or a 
Christendom united under the aegis of the 
church, but, if they are faithful, they are 
compelled to seek the realization of the 
kingdom of God here on earth, having before 
them always Jesus’ prayer that God’s will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. The mode of 
that political participation will vary, but its goal 
will be consistent. 


If law rests on the moral basis of ethics, its goal 
is the realization of justice, of right relationships 


between people in_ society, people in 
community. Laws that are not moored in ethics 
and that do not have justice as a goal can 
become the tool of the powerful to suppress 
the weak and the poor. Our current 
international order, which reinforces inequality 
and injustice, which entrusts lawmaking to 
those whose interests are not in justice but in 
the accumulation of wealth and power, is not 
an order at all, but rather is the disorder of the 
survival of the fittest under the thin veneer of a 
contrived legality. All people of faith are called 
to challenge this unjust status quo. 


But even justice is itself subject to the demands 
of the ethic of love—love of God, love of God’s 
creation. Jesus, in consistently pointing out the 
insufficiency of law that is not grounded in the 
ethic of love continually challenged his own co- 
religionists: “you have heard it said . . .but / 
say.” Each time, he told his followers that they 
must go beyond the letter of the law, that they 
must challenge contemporary understandings 
of justice in order to meet the exacting 
demands of divine justice, a justice that is 
always tempered by God’s essential mercy and 
compassion. 


It is important that we Muslims and Christians 
talk with each other about these things. Not just 
our co-existence, but our very existence, may 
depend on it. Ours is an age when people are 
realizing that humanity is, indeed, flawed, that 
people need that spiritual dimension that 
places humans above even the angels, that 
makes us children of God and not self- 
interested competitors. | am convinced that our 
own traditions, with all their differences, have 
something to say to the contemporary 
condition, that we can together point toward a 
world that is under the sway of God’s justice, a 
justice that is founded on the ethic of love, 
established by a God who is rahman and 
rahim, merciful and compassionate. . 





Dr Dale L. Bishop, who is Professor at Hartford, gave this paper at World Council of 
Churches/lranian Religious Leadership Consultation, on 26-27 September, 2005, in Geneva, 


Switzerland. 
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Ethics of the Common Good 


Margaret Orr Thomas 


For the consultation on the relation between 
ethics and law (with an emphasis on politics), 
this paper focuses exclusively on the U.S.A. — 
a nation that is internationally viewed as a 
problem today — and on its churches’ attitudes, 
in the hope that its simple, if tentative 
suggestions may enable broader conversation 
about common life. 

In the deepest sense, ethics derive from 
religious sources, but political processes in the 
United States are governed by the reality that 
the United States has no legally established 
religion and is a country with a religiously 
mixed population. Hence, the development 
(and enforcement) of law within the political 
structures of the United States is not based ina 
particular religion. This reveals the challenge of 
ethics for public and political life. On what are 
they based? Among the choices available, an 
ethical system that focuses on the “common 
good” has much to commend it. 


It is on this ethics that | wish to reflect as a 
Christian — beginning by highlighting some 
relevant characteristics of the American 
context; next, defining what is meant by ethics 
of the common good; following this, examining 
some statements about the common good 
made in the United States; and, finally, 
analyzing some of the requirements for such 
an ethic in political life and making comments 
on this. 


|. Characteristics of the American context 


American churches exist in a religiously mixed 
environment. Founded after the Reformation in 
Europe had fragmented western Christianity 
into various forms, the United States of 
America as a nation was religiously plural from 
the beginning. To the religions of the 


indigenous Native Americans were added the 
various Christian traditions and the Judaism of 
early European settlers; Muslims came _ to 
America’s shores, at the latest, with the 
Africans who were early slaves (though slaves 
were generally prohibited from the free practice 
of their religion). The ethnic and religious mix of 
the United States has continued to expand, 
recently as a result of the enactment of new 
immigration laws in 1965. 


There is a historic legal separation of religious 
institutions from governmental institutions in 
the United States — even though the exact 
meaning of this is being tested at present. 
Many of the early inhabitants of the American 
states came to America out of a desire to 
exercise deep religious convictions freely. They 
did not want government to impose a particular 
religious tradition upon them nor were they 
generally tolerant of religious traditions other 
than their own. Not surprisingly, they created a 
federal government in which no religion was to 
be recognized by the government as an 
established religion to which preference would 
be given; no religious tradition would exercise 
exclusive influence in the making of public 
laws.' The tendency for such a secular system 
to disregard God is, of course, always present; 
so, too, is the search for greater religious 
influence and observance in public life. 


In the pluralistic environment of the United 
States, tolerance became an acceptable goal 
for relationships. Tolerance allows people to 
live in close proximity without the conflict 
created by demands for common belief or 
practice. Tolerance may _ recognize with 
abhorrence the “violence in the service of truth” 
of the past (in the words of the late Pope John 
Paul Il, Tertio Millennio Adveniente, §[35), yet 
simple tolerance can allow a group to view 
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itself as normative and to endure others’ views 
without any respect for them. And, in American 
society, tolerance has led to widespread 
unwillingness to discuss certain topics in public 
and, finally, to a personal unwillingness on the 
part of many to articulate general ethical 
standards. This goal of tolerance is today 
breaking down _ into’ frequently chaotic 
disagreement about ethics, even among 
members of the same religious community. 


Il. Defining the common good 


What is the common good? Scholars at the 
Markkula Center for Applied Ethics in Santa 
Clara, California, quote the late John Rawlings’ 
definition of the common good as “certain 
general conditions that are . .equally to 
everyone's advantage.” The scholars go on to 
say, “The common good consists primarily of 
having the social systems, institutions, and 
environments on which we all depend work in a 
manner that benefits all people.” Examples are 
a health care system available to all, an 
effective system of public safety and security, 
peace among the nations of the world, a just 
legal and political system, an unpolluted natural 
environment, or an economic system that 
effectively works for the benefit of all 
(Velasquez et al.). In a fine book on the 
common good, the Jesuit scholar David 
Hollenbach reflects particularly on the issues of 
urban poverty and_ globalization as he 
considers the common good as compared with 
tyrannical authoritarianism or the excesses of 
modern western individualism (see, e€.g., 
Hollenbach 2002, ch.3). . 


The concept of the common good is traced 
back, in western ethics, to classic Greek 
thought. Aristotle reasoned that what is good 
for many people has higher value than what is 
good for an_ individual. But a Christian 
understanding of the concept is more 
fundamentally rooted in the thought of the 
medieval Christian, Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas 
said that “the supreme good, namely God, is 
the common good, since the good of all things 
depends on God’(Summa contra Gentiles, \ll, 17). 
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Seeking the common good, he believed, is a 
fulfillment of Jesus’ summary of the 
commandments — that we are to love God with 
heart, mind, and soul and love the neighbor as 
we love’ ourselves (Mark 12:30; cf. 
Deuteronomy 6:5, Leviticus 19:18). (The Bible 
makes clear that, in Jesus’ usage, a “neighbor” 
is not a nearby person but any other human.) 
(Hollenbach 2002, p.4) 


Ill. Speaking about the common good 


Let us look at several segments from 
statements made by American religious 
organizations in recent years and reflect upon 
them briefly: 


! A group of Christian scholars drafted a 
statement in 2005 on “God’s Earth is Sacred: 
An Open Letter to Church and Society in the 
United States” (Hessel et al.). The document 
lists norms that should guide both the churches 
and society. Two of them speak about the 
common good: first, in terms of the norm of 
solidarity, which they define as “a commitment 
to the global common_ good _ through 
international cooperation’? and, second, 
concerning the norm of generosity, which they 
say is “sharing earth’s riches to promote and 
defend the common good in recognition of 
God’s purposes for the whole creation and 
Christ’s gift of abundant life.” 

The common good in this example is related to 
the entire world and its inhabitants. Written by 
Christians for Christians, this statement’s intent 
is to motivate actions that cannot be limited to 
Christians. All humans share the same natural 
environment, and all are affected by the actions 
of any. 


! A 1999 statement of policy of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
describes “pillars” on which peace may be built 
(“Pillars of Peace for the 21st Century”). It 
says, 

Peace rooted in justice requires increased 
political collaboration and accountability among 
governments, local authorities, peoples, 
organizations and global economic systems 
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within the United Nations family to seek the 
common good and equality for all. 

In this second example, structures’ of 
collaboration are required to make the common 
good possible at every level.° 


! The following example is a_ statement 
released by an American multireligious group. 
It highlights the importance of community, 
which it describes in relation to the common 
good. 

The term “community” ideally implies people 
living together unified in their commitment to 
the common good. Such unity of purpose takes 
into account values held in common, but it also 
allows for differences in belief that should be 
respected, so long as these differences do not 
infringe upon the fundamental rights of others. 
(U.S. Conference of Religions for Peace, 
“Diversity and Community,” 2000) 


! Finally, as a last example, a group calling 
itself Protestants for the Common Good issued 
a pre-election statement in 2004 (“A 
Declaration of Resistance to Inequality: A Call 
to the Common Good”), which illustrates the 
role of religious persons and bodies in the 
United States speaking in critique of current 
realities. It says in part: 

Today the common good in America is 
seriously threatened. . . . we are becoming a 
divided nation because of a rapidly widening 
gap between the very wealthy — the recipients 
of privilege and special treatment — and the 
rest of society. We are losing the vision of a 
commonwealth in which the abundance of 
America’s resources supports the flourishing of 
all, so that their achievements may contribute 
to each other. That is the social and political 
meaning of our divine calling to live for one 
another. 

These words recall the commandment to love 
the neighbor as the self and refer directly to the 
understanding that, “if we love one another, 
God lives in us” (1 John 4:12; cf. Colossians 
3:14). Again, we have a statement written by 
Chnstians but this one may not be written 
solely for Christians, so its language refers to a 
biblical idea but does so in a form it is hoped 


everyone can understand. The form of the 
message seeks to promote the common good 
by calling for increased interdependence of all 
citizens. 


Thinking about the quotations from statements 
we have just heard, we can list some important 
words: community, concern for all, 
interdependence, structures for collaboration, 
accountability, love for others as an expression 
of love for God. 


IV. Analysis: Collaboration toward the 
common good 


The statements from which we have read 
demonstrate that, if religious groups are going 
to give serious attention to ethics of the 
common good, two requirements present 
themselves from the outset: 


first, that they engage in cooperative, 
collaborative thought and action together with 
others 


secondly, that they adhere faithfully to the 
fundamentals of their own religious tradition’s 
faith and practices (cf. Hollenbach 2002 p.137). 


Only when we listen collaboratively can we 
discover how others describe the common 
good in relation to themselves. Only when we 
are faithful can we be attuned to what God 
teaches us about the common good that we 
ourselves are called to pursue. Yet, these two 
requirements are often viewed as_ being 
somewhat incompatible. In practice, being as 
open as is necessary for collaboration appears 
to threaten the ability to stand firmly within 
one’s own religious faith. 


One way to view this is to look at the additional 
question of effectiveness. Some argue that 
those American churches that are related to 
the National Council of Churches and World 
Council of Churches have not had an 
outstanding record of success in recent years 
as measured by the public realization of the 
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ethical standards they have promoted. For 
example, a National Council of Churches 
statement on peace and responsibility was 
made in 1968. It called upon the U.S. 
government to be willing “to share sovereignty 
for the common good, in the awareness that 
sovereignty is strengthened, not lost, when 
power is used to secure common objectives.” It 
critiqued the behavior of the American 
government, saying, “The United States has 
defeated its true national interest by hoarding 
sovereignty,” with reference to U.S. attitudes 
toward the World Court and the failure of the 
U.S. government to ratify conventions on 
human rights. Particularly, “Professions by the 
United States in support of the promotion of 
human rights and freedoms . . . have not been 
matched by action to strengthen United 
Nations policies or to bring justice to the victims 
reyes Sy" (“Imperatives of Peace and 
Responsibilities of Power’).* The history of the 
years since 1968 only adds to the list of failures 
of the U.S. to share sovereignty. Thus 
questions arise about what the churches have 
apparently accomplished through _ their 
statements, in concrete terms. Is_ there 
anything that can be done to improve 
effectiveness? What other criterion might be 
used to test accomplishment of goals? 


In answer, the churches must reaffirm their 
own theology. They understand themselves to 
be witnesses to the Kingdom of God -— that is, 
to be signs of God’s will to rule over all human 
life, whether the individual or the state. This 
means that one of the primary tasks of the 
churches is to point toward that which God 
wills. They are to do this whether they deem 
themselves successful — in terms of being able 
to see that they have caused change to occur — 
or not. This is so because ultimately God is in 
control of the world God has created. And 
because this is so, churches must be willing to 
speak out and to act even when they see 
nothing happening. But, at the same time, 
churches need to evaluate whether they have 
made appropriate choices about what to 
advocate — whether they have heard God 
speak in what they have chosen to do — and 
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whether they have done their best to 
communicate the ethical standards to which 
they are pointing. 


Here we return to the two requirements: one, 
collaboration with others and, two, faithfulness. 
In relation to the first of these requirements, we 
can say that, if others are willing to join with 
them, perhaps American Christians should 
collaborate more broadly with others outside 
their tradition than they have done heretofore in 
the hope that this might make communication, 
education, and advocacy more effective in the 
American context. Indeed, many churches 
have begun to do this. Additionally, however, 
we can argue that, in relation to the second 
requirement, churches’ should collaborate 
precisely because to do so is to be faithful to 
their theological tradition (a tradition articulated 
in the “Interfaith Relations” policy of the 
National Council of Churches, see sections on 
the theological rationale). 


Honoring human dignity is the basis for ethics 
of the common good in which collaboration 
occurs. And Christians have been taught that 
all human beings have an equal dignity that 
can be violated but cannot be destroyed in 
God’s sight (cf. James 3:16-17); human dignity 
resides in the awareness that human beings 
are all creatures formed by God, the Creator. 
God has created humans in God’s own image 
(Genesis 1:27) and, because it is in God's 
nature to be in relationship, humans are 
therefore created to be in relationship — both 
with God and with fellow humans. It is God’s 
will that humans be in community and that they 
demonstrate community through justice (Amos 
5:23-24). 


When humans use God's gifts for the purpose 
of causing antagonism and _ shattering 
community (e.g., Adam re Eve, Genesis 3:12, 
or Cain re Abel, Genesis 4:9), it is the Christian 
affirmation that God offers reconciliation* and 
that God calls humans to restore relationships 
among themselves (Matthew 5:24). This can 
happen through collaboration. 
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V. The way forward 
Finding points of convergence 


Within the structures of the United States, 
collaboration presents an opportunity for 
religious people to work together to determine 
points on which they agree and on which they 
can therefore join to speak about the ethics of 
political life. They can advocate for civil laws 
and for the enforcement of laws and standards. 
This is based on no particular religious “law” 
but on their willingness to share in obedience 
to God. 


Religious people need to find the points at 
which the differing lines of their thinking meet in 
points of agreement on which they can speak 
and act. | think of this as “convergence” — the 
term used to describe points where differing 
lines intersect. Convergence does not require 
general consensus but only willingness to see 
specific places where agreement has come. 
People of differing traditions need to spend 
many hours’ exploring particular human 
concerns in order to ascertain where they 
agree. This is not the exclusive work of special 
people who have been assigned the task of 
dialoguing with people of other faiths. It is 
much more general work. And it is_ trust- 
building work that can expand intentions for 
good will. 


On what may people agree? Their concerns for 
the common good may find expression in 
concern for the maintenance of human life 
through better health care or through seeking 
an end to war’s violence. They may agree that 
humans need an_ opportunity for basic 
education made available to all. 


Becoming involved internationally 


A search for points of convergence can happen 
domestically or internationally. 


It is important to note that Christians in the 
United States have a particular unity with 
Christians around the world. Nevertheless, all 


these Christians do not share the same political 
loyalties; they are members of different cultures 
and “civilizations.” For example, Iranian 
Christians are unlike American Christians 
though they share a common faith; they derive 
their culture from the environment of Iran and 
of the Middle East in general. On the other 
hand, there are many citizens of the United 
States who share a common faith tradition as 
Muslims or Hindus or Buddhists with their co- 
religionists in other countries with whom they 
do not share a common political environment. It 
seems important that these citizens feel the 
permission of their co-religionists to participate 
fully in internal U.S. discussions and advocacy 
based on ethics of the common good. 


In the international arena of politics, people of 
the same or of different religions can challenge 
one another through speaking about what they 
believe to be the common good. One recent 
example comes from a working group of the 
House of Bishops of the Church of England 
that released a paper critiquing not only the 
British government but also the American 
government? and, in addition, addressing the 
case of Iran and its nuclear program (Church of 
England, p.76 and following). 


Moving beyond enmity 


The Anglican bishops, in their hundred-page 
document, speak about seeking the common 
good where there is disagreement that places 
nations or peoples in active enmity with one 
another. 


Jesus called not only for love of God and love 
of the neighbor but also love of the enemy. 

You have heard that it was said, 'You shall love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But | say 
to you, Love your enemies and pray for those 
who persecute you, . . . for [God] makes his 
sun rise on the evil and on the good, and sends 
rain on the righteous and on the unrighteous. 
(Matthew 5:43-45) 

For Jesus to tell his followers they are to love 
the enemy is but another way of saying they 
are to love a// people — even those they are 
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unwilling to call “neighbors.” No one _ is 
excluded; none need be described as friend or 
as enemy. Jesus expects his listeners to act as 
God has acted in sending blessings of nature 
upon al/ people without exclusion on any 
ethical grounds. Love here implies not so much 
an emotion as an intention for the good of the 
other. 


The Anglican bishops have commented on this 
Christian teaching as they talk about dealing 
with situations where there is conflict: 


. if overt conflict is to be avoided .. . the 
whole range of political activities, from 
diplomacy and constructive foreign policies to 
agreements and confidence-building 
measures, including the addressing of long- 
standing grievances and perhaps economic 
support, will all be of crucial importance. For 
these endeavours will be about seeking the 
common good, including the good of the 
perceived adversary. (Church of England, p.72) 


Christians and the churches, the bishops say, 
are part of the problem in conflict but 
nonetheless are carriers of a message of 
peace and reconciliation, for which they have a 
special responsibility. 


.. . the Churches have a particular role to play 
in articulating the faults, wrongs’ and 
inconsistencies of all parties to a dispute, 
including those of the country to which the 
Church belongs. [This can] highlight and 
underline the universality of human sinfulness 
and a willingness to be aware of and penitent 
about this.” (Church of England, p. 74) 


Notes 


The shared language of ethics 


Sheila Seuss Kennedy, an American scholar 
who teaches law and public policy, contends 
that, though Americans “argue in secular, 
generally acceptable terms  ffor policy 
prescriptions that may have very particularistic 
theological underpinnings,” the process results 
in transforming those who participate in the 
debate (Kennedy). Though the process and the 
environment appear to be secular, something 
religious is involved. The secular need not be 
secular, she argues. 


Kennedy writes that “theocratic nations come 
to the policy process — and the international 
community — from a dramatically different 
perspective.” Americans often find themselves 
uncomfortably recognizing that both law 
making and law maintenance in some other 
nations are directly religiously oriented and that 
“God talk” is the acceptable standard. Yet, 
strangely, it seems to me that, on an 
international level, nations who want to relate 
to one another share the predicament of the 
United States. They are part of an international 
community of nations in which persons of many 
religious persuasions or none are found. While 
they may wish to remain faithful religiously, 
they must talk to others in a language that is 
not their particular religious language (Vendley, 
16ff.). Can they use the language of ethics and 
the concept of the common good? 


We live in a world that cannot be safely divided 
into different spheres of political influence. A 
religious appeal to the common good may be 
one means forward for religious people who do 
not want to lose contact with one another. We 
need this on the level of faithfulness to God, 
beyond the question of effectiveness. 


1. A Christian theological underpinning to the original decisions about the U.S. constitution must also 
be recognized, i.e., the belief that humans are prone to self-interest and would not consistently work 
for the common good, thereby requiring that a system of checks and balances — and the lack of power 
in any one institution (including the religious) — is for the best interests of all. 


2. Hollenbach 2003 writes, “Pope John Paul has defined solidarity as a moral virtue expressed in ‘a 
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firm and persevering determination to commit oneself to the common good.’ Such commitment to the 
common good is directly opposed to the deep divisions of our [U.S.] society, like those between core 
cities and suburbs. As the U.S. Catholic bishops put it in 1986, solidarity requires working for ‘the 
establishment of minimum levels of participation in the life of the human community for all persons.’ 
Put negatively, ‘The ultimate injustice is for a person or group to be treated actively or abandoned 
passively as if they were nonmembers of the human race.” (cf.Hollenbach 2002, p.187) Hollenbach 
2002 situates solidarity most particularly in civil society, not the state (p.102); this has important 
implications for the churches. These words stand as a commentary on the events related to the 2005 
Katrina hurricane that struck Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama; it was widely held that the less able 
were abandoned to their own fate without adequate assistance either by government or the citizenry. 


3. Cf. “For the Health of the Nation: An Evangelical Call to Civic Responsibility” (National Association 
of Evangelicals, 2004) which asserts that God has set in place governments to maintain public order, 
restrain human evil, and promote the common good. (p.5) Going on, it adds: “Jesus calls us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. Our goal in civic engagement is to bless our neighbors by making good 
laws. Because we have been called to do justice to our neighbors, we foster a free press, participate 
in open debate, vote, and hold public office. When Christians do justice, it speaks loudly about God. 
And it can show those who are not believers how the Christian vision can contribute to the common 
good and alleviate the ills of society” (p. 3). 


4. A recent essay by an American public figure, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., talks about an American 
“delusion of innocence” that encourages “dividing the world between good (us) and evil (our critics.)” 
The antidote he suggests is the humility born of recognizing human “original sin” — a Christian concept 
that makes us aware of “the depth of evil to which individuals and communities may sink, particularly 
when they try to play the role of God to history,” in the words he quotes from Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Niebuhr taught that sin can taint all human perceptions, including the judgment of those who claim 
divine sanction for their opinions. 


5. The document was released on September 19, 2005, for the church’s executive archbishops’ 
council by a working party of four diocesan bishops — of Oxford, Coventry, Worcester, Bath and Wells. 
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‘Ethics, Law and Commitment' 


"The Relation between Ethics and Law: with emphasis on politics" 


Hans Ucko 


For as long as people have been living 
together in communities, a moral regulation 
of behaviour has been necessary to the 
community's well being. We call it ethics, 
which can have several meanings. It could be 
a discipline, which deals with what we define 
as good and bad and with moral duty and 
obligation. It could be a set of moral 
principles or values or a theory or system of 
moral values. Depending on the social 
setting, the authority invoked for good 
conduct could be the will of a deity, the 
pattern of nature, or the rule of reason. When 
the will of a deity is the authority, obedience 
to the divine commandments, e.g. in 
scriptural texts, would be the accepted 
standard of conduct. Needless to say that it is 
here that Christians and Muslims would 
consider themselves to belong. But others 
find other sources of authority in relation to 
ethics. If the pattern of nature is the authority, 
conformity to the qualities attributed to human 
nature is the standard. When reason rules, 
moral behaviour is expected to result from 
rational thought. 


If one asks the question, "What does ethics 
mean to you?" | think one would get answers 
like: 

"Ethics has to do with what my feelings tell 
me is right or wrong." 

"Ethics has to do with my religious beliefs." 
"Being ethical is doing what the law requires." 
"Ethics consists of the standards of behaviour 
our society accepts." 


The meaning of "ethics" is hard to pin down, 
and the views many people have about ethics 
are most often not very solidly founded. Many 
people tend to equate ethics with their 
feelings. But being ethical is not a matter of 
following one's feelings. A person following 
his or her feelings may give up from doing 
what is right. In fact, feelings are not best 
foundation for considering what is ethical. 


Nor could one identify ethics with religion. 
Most religions, of course, advocate high 
ethical standards. Yet if ethics were confined 
to religion, then ethics would apply only to 
religious people. But ethics applies as much 
to the behaviour of the atheist as to that of 
the saint. Religion can set high ethical 
standards and can_ provide _ intense 
motivations for ethical behaviour. Ethics, 
however, cannot be confined to religion nor is 
it the same as religion. 


Being ethical is also not the same as 
following the law. The law often incorporates 
ethical standards to which most citizens 
subscribe. But laws, like feelings, can deviate 
from what is ethical. History knows of 
societies and their laws, which legalized 
slavery. The South African society had laws 
that enforced apartheid and there are other 
grotesquely obvious examples of laws that 
deviate from what is ethical. There are 
societies, where the secondary role of 
women is enshrined in law. There are 
probably still women in Europe, who 
remember those days when the law said that 
they could not vote. 


Being ethical is also not the same as doing 
"whatever society accepts." In any society, 
most people accept standards that are, in 
fact, ethical. But standards of behaviour in 
society can deviate from what is ethical. An 
entire society can become ethically corrupt. 
Nazi Germany was a good example of a 
morally corrupt society. 


Moreover, if being ethical were doing 
"whatever society accepts," then to find out 
what is ethical, one would have to find out 
what society accepts. To decide what | 
should think about abortion, for example, | 
would have to take a survey of society and 
then apply my beliefs to whatever society 
accepts. The lack of social consensus on 
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many issues would make it impossible to 
equate ethics with whatever society accepts. 
Some people accept abortion but many 
others do not. If being ethical were doing 
whatever society accepts, one would have to 
find an agreement on issues which does not, 
in fact, exist. 


What, then, is ethics? Ethics is two things. 
First, ethics refers to well based standards of 
right and wrong that prescribe what humans 
ought to do, usually in terms of rights, 
Obligations, benefits to society, fairness, or 
specific virtues. Ethics, for example, refers to 
those standards that impose reasonable 
Obligations to refrain from rape, stealing, 
murder, assault, slander, and fraud. Ethical 
standards also include those that enjoin 
virtues of honesty, compassion, and loyalty. 
And, ethical standards include standards, 
where the focus is on basic human needs. | 
refer here to basic human needs that Johan 
Galtung, after asking people in about 50 
countries what they could not do without, 
listed as survival, well-being, identity and 
freedom.' Such standards are adequate 
standards of ethics because they are 
supported by consistent and well founded 
reasons. 


Secondly, ethics refers to the study and 
development of one's ethical standards. As 
mentioned earlier, feelings, laws, and social 
norms can deviate from what is ethical. So it 
is necessary to constantly examine one's 
standards to ensure that they are reasonable 
and well-founded. Ethics also means, then, 
the continuous effort of studying our own 
moral beliefs and our moral conduct, and 
striving to ensure that we, and the institutions 
we help to shape, live up to standards that 
are reasonable and solidly-based. 


How are law and ethics related? One's 
interpretation of law will necessarily influence 
the interpretation of ethics, and vice-versa. 
Given a lack of consensus on what "ethics" 
refers to, we should not be surprised that 
attempts to chain this concept down long 
enough to see how it relates to "law" (itself no 
unitary, unequivocal notion) lead only to more 
questions. 


Law and ethics form a problematic package 
but a package deal nonetheless. When Kant 
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turns to explain what a legal duty is and how 
it should function, he appeals to much the 
same conceptual resources that he relies on 
when discussing ethical duties. Laws, he 
insists, must apply to everyone equally. It 
must also be possible for each citizen to 
embrace the reasoning behind the law, 
including any penalties for violating the law, 
and so on. 


For Kant law functions as a system of 
externally imposed constraints on behaviour, 
whereas ethics functions as_ self-imposed 
constraints. Kant's description of persons as 
"self-legislators" when it comes to ethics is 
apt. Still, it may not get at the interplay of 
ideas and interests that arise in e.g. 
bioethics. Imagine the patient whose wish for 
assisted suicide is rejected by hospital staff 
and law. We _ face a_ challenge in 
understanding the magnitude of _ this 
philosophical problem if we restrict ourselves 
to Kantian terms of legislation, self-imposed 
or otherwise. And in the case of an apparent 
conflict between law and ethics, what is one 
to do? Kant lived and wrote in a time when 
protests against what might be considered an 
unethical law did not enjoy the social status 
that they do today. It is now almost taken for 
granted that one has an ethical obligation to 
protest against laws that are judged to be 
unethical. What is less clear is how we would 
distinguish an ethical law from an unethical 
one. 


The common law makes little or no effort to 
specify what our individual duties are to each 
other in a positive sense, that is, in the sense 
that | have to do something for you. Rather, 
the law is heavily weighted towards rules that 
tell me what | cannot do, or must avoid doing 
to you. Ethics is no different in this regard. My 
primary duty is to leave you to your own 
autonomy. 


In some cases the legal obligation conflicts 
with the ethical obligation. Law and ethics 
seem like a couple who cannot live together 
or apart, and we seem destined to accept 
their continual squabbles along with, one 
hopes, eventual compromise. The problem is 
that we cannot state where one ends and the 
other begins. 
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Yet do we think of the transplant surgeon, 
who knows that she can save only one of two 
patients, possibly because of a shortage of 
available organs? To insist that the surgeon 
rely on a personal ethical compass, with no 
oversight, seems to place a great deal of faith 
in the surgeon's ethical judgment. The law 
rightly steps into such scenarios, to protect 
society from the risks of misplaced trust of 
this kind. Law and ethics might reasonably be 
taken to depend on each other. This holds 
true regardless of their habit of disagreeing or 
attempting to supersede each other at times. 


There is a Biblical ruling in Lev. 25:36-37, 
which in the Jewish tradition has resulted in a 
Talmudic discussion revealing the complexity 
of ethics and law. The Bible verses are: Do 
not take interest in advance or otherwise 
make a profit from them, but fear your God; 
let them live by your side. You shall not lend 
them your money at interest taken in 
advance, or provide them food at a profit. 


These verses were discussed by the Rabbis 
ending up in a moral dilemma: Two men are 
travelling in the desert. They have only one 
bottle of water between them. If they share it, 
they will both die. If one drinks, he will 
survive, but his companion will not. What are 
they to do? Ben Peturah contended that they 
should share their water, so that neither will 
witness the death of his fellow. Rabbi Akiva 
argued that the owner of the bottle shall 
drink. Doesn't the law say "Let him live by 
your side.” It doesn’t say: “Let him live 
instead of you. Your life takes precedence 
over that of your fellow’." We have two 
contradictory interpretations with capital 
importance whatever way you go. How are 
we to consider the divergent views? VVhose 
life takes precedence? What if one is a child 
and the other an adult? What if the travellers 
are a man and a woman? How do we 
measure the value of life? Akiva’s argument 
is according to the law but how do we live 
with such a law? 


When we rush to answer one way or another 
one should not neglect the risk that we may 
be pressing our own specific interpretations 
of the relationship between law and ethics. It 
is of course true that in the final analysis, the 
application of ethical principles cannot be 
dissociated from the realm of personal 


judgement and not be confined only to a set 
of rules. Is there a way around this? Can we 
guard against law or ethics overly influencing 
the other? 


Let me share with you another example from 
the same tradition. Another example of a law 
puts parents in front of a stark choice. The 
commandment appears in Deuteronomy 
21:18-21: 


If someone has a stubborn and rebellious son 
who will not obey his father and mother, who 
does not heed them when they discipline him, 
then his father and his mother shall take hold 
of him and bring him out to the elders of his 
town at the gate of that place. They shall say 
to the elders of his town, "This son of ours is 
stubborn and rebellious. He will not obey us. 
He is a glutton and a drunkard." Then all the 
men of the town shall stone him to death. So 
you shall purge the evil from your midst; and 
all Israel will hear, and be afraid. 


The sages of the Talmud found this passage 
quite objectionable and looked for ways to 
legislate the commandment almost out of 
existence. The child must be within three 
months of attaining maturity (younger than 
that, he was still a minor; older, he was not 
still a child). He must have stolen money from 
his parents, used it to buy a specific measure 
of meat and Italian wine, eaten and drunk it in 
one go, in a place other than his parent's 
house, and so on. The conditions that had to 
be satisfied for the law to be applied were so 
stringent that they could almost never have 
been met." 


Long and patient dialogue is necessary in 
order to glean wisdom how to resolve 
problems between ethics and law e.g. in 
bioethics. 


| have given two examples from the Old 
Testament or the Hebrew Scriptures as well 
as some examples of Talmudic _inter- 
pretations. | have done so because there are 
shared moral, ethical and spiritual values 
inherent in the Abrahamic traditions. But we 
cannot limit our reflection to what our 
scriptures say, even if there are 
commonalities. We also share the implicit 
danger of religious bigotry and the threats to 
the essential fabric of contemporary society 
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and therefore need to see how a constructive 
dialogue and mutual confidence that is 
relevant for our societies can develop. There 
is a need to overcome prevailing 
misconceptions and _ dispel longstanding 
misrepresentation. In our time of ongoing 
rhetoric and activities by extremist adherents 
(at least in name) of our religious traditions, it 
is important that a dialogue between people, 
who will shoulder the task to persevere in 
dialogue, also disown those who use their 
religious traditions for stereotyping and 
contempt. 


Contemporary philosophical discussion of 
ethics has been dealing with the growing 
complexity of social life and the answer is not 
automatically given. Many scholars in the 
field of "ethics" search, independently of 
particular religious or ethnic traditions, for 
principles, which can help us deal with the 
hard questions that arise for human beings 
irrespective of their communal loyalties or 
backgrounds. This is a necessary enterprise 
for human well-being. Most of us live in 
situations where a plurality of religious and 
other traditions makes it impossible to build 
public policy on the moral reasoning offered 
by one religion. Even a_ supposed 
“overlapping consensus" representing many 
religions is easier said than done. Yet urgent 
issues arise which need for practical 
purposes to be resolved. Euthanasia, genetic 
manipulation, cloning are only some of the 
issues requesting ethical considerations. The 
typical work of a hospital "ethics committee" 
is a case in point: e.g. shall life support for 
this patient be terminated or not? Shall this 
patient receive a heart transplant ahead of 
that one?” It is not easy to define a set of 
ethics for all times. There is not an 
autonomous and timeless and coherent set of 
rules and there are no ready-made answers. 
Changes in relation to society, community, 
production, political organisation, and 
ideology continue to raise a number of 
questions for which any traditional theological 
and ethical repertoire may be insufficient. 
One should also remember that both religion 
and philosophy fostering ethical 
considerations have an inbuilt inclination to 
congeal in perspectives of former times, 
which may not be useful for the issues we are 
confronted with today. As religious people, 
we should be particularly careful that we do 
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not reduce God to be only the God of our 
fathers and mothers. The God of our fathers 
and mothers, the God of our traditions is to 
be our God today, which is not an affirmation 
of relativism, but of aggiornamento. 


What is our responsibility in light of today's 
pressing personal and_ social ethical 
questions? How can we work more effectively 
together in facing difficult ethical issues? 
What are the limits of responsible Muslim and 
Christian ethical witness? What is distinctive 
about our ethical engagement? How can we 
work more effectively with those outside our 
communities who nevertheless share many 
of our values and goals? 


Reflections on ethical issues are _ for 
Christians and Muslims always qualified by 
religious conviction and commitments. The 
ethics is scriptural and covenanted ethics and 
is not solely based on the precepts of law or 
the regularities of experience. There is law in 
ethics and ethics is law but law does not 
exhaust it. Christian self-understanding as 
moral agents is determined by their 
incorporation in Christ “| have been crucified 
with Christ; and it is no longer | who live, but 
it is Christ who lives in me” (Gal.2, 20). 


The self-understanding needs to be carefully 
interpreted lest it sounds arrogant and 
presumptuous. Words such as ‘Christ living in 
me’ should not be understood as privileges 
but as additional obligations. We should also 
see our self-understanding as a specific and 
distinctive contribution to the whole 
community. The interreligious dialogue has 
taught us the importance of space for the 
integrity and identity of those involved. One of 
the “commandments” of _ interreligious 
dialogue has been the _ insistence that 
everyone has the right to define him/herself 
but to do so in the midst of a world of 
religious and cultural plurality. We are best 
heard and best perceived when expressing 
our identity in dialogue. Any _ self- 
understanding, which insists on monologue, 
should be viewed with suspicion. 


We are not alone in claiming an ethical 
commitment and obligation. There is in other 
religions as well as in philosophical work and 
among people of no particular religion or 
philosophical category an ethical reflection, 
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which can be both enlightening and 
challenging for Muslims and Christians. The 
recent work of Hans Kung and the Global 
Ethics Manifesto demonstrates the various 
ethical considerations in the religious and 
Spiritual heritage of our world. People of 
different religious traditions are today 
experiencing a changed world, where they 
discover the interconnectedness between 
religions. This is important in order that 
people of different religions be not obsessed 
with themselves in self-sufficiency and self- 
containment. We need to discover that we, 
although we can and should live a full life in 
the realm of our own religious tradition, may 
be enriched and helped by the other to 
discover unknown depths in our own religious 
traditions. Each religion can be a teacher to 
the other, providing ethical suggestions for 
common learning and growth, as a prophet 
challenging the other, as a mystic intriguing 
the other, shedding new light, hinting at new 
directions, provoking the other to a breaking 
up from that which has become congealed 
and hardened. 


What is specific in Christian ethics? Leo 
Baeck once characterised Judaism as 
“ethical monotheism’. Could this be said also 
about Christianity? | would like to propose 
one aspect, which | think would be valid for 
Christian ethics without being the sole 
prerogative of Christians. It seems that one 
particular dimension of ethics in the Bible is 
forgiveness. It is the philosopher Hannah 
Arendt, who in her classical study ‘The 
Human Condition’, makes a_ plea for 
forgiveness in social ethics.” She does not 
regard society as a construction’ of 
autonomous individuals, but as a network of 
relations, in which people participate in one 
another's life-story. Relations between people 
cannot be described in terms of means and 
ends. Neither can they be controlled. They 
have their own statute and exist only in the 
milieu of acts (praxis) and language. The 
trust of society consists of this vulnerable 
web of the intersubjective ‘in-between’ of 
action and language. However, it is 
characteristic of this action that in_ its 
factuality it is irreversible in principle and 
unpredictable in its consequences. The past 
cannot be revoked, the future is uncertain. 
The knife as an instrument could serve as an 
illustration. A knife is neither good nor bad in 


itself. It is an instrument to be used for good 
or bad. It can be used as a weapon to kill but 
it can also be used as a scalpel by the 
surgeon as a means to Safe life. But even 
when put in the hands of a surgeon with the 
intention to safe life, it can all of a sudden 
turn out to become the instrument, which 
ends life. This makes living together a 
hazardous business. 


There are, says Arendt, two remedies for the 
irreversibility and unpredictability of human 
action: forgiving and making promises. 
Arendt regards them as human possibilities, 
which are born out of the necessity to live 
together. Without forgiveness, the deeds from 
the past would remain hanging over the head 
of each new generation as Damocles' sword, 
and we would remain victims of the past. 
Without making promises we would not be 
able to start durable relationships with one 
another. There is a mutual dependence: we 
cannot forgive ourselves; neither does a 
promise we make only to ourselves mean 
anything. We are essentially dependent on 
other people. 


According to Arendt, we owe the insight of 
forgiveness as a necessity in a community of 
people that want to live together durably to 
Jesus of Nazareth and to his influence on 
Western culture. He is the ‘discoverer of the 
role of forgiveness in the realm of human 
affairs’. But forgiveness is not a Christian 
invention. Jesus is a Jew and brings his 
finding out of his own background, heritage 
and life. The Hebrew Bible as well as the 
New Testament speaks compelling about 
forgiveness. Similar perspectives _ talk 
convincingly to us through the Qur'an. God is 
the compassionate and gracious God; slow to 
anger, abounding in love and faithfulness, 
maintaining love to thousands, and forgiving 
wickedness, rebellion and sin (Ex. 34,6f, cf. 
Joel 2, 13; Jonah 4, 2). Why, then, is Jesus 
put forward as_ the ‘discoverer of 
forgiveness? Arendt says that Jesus 
expressly lets forgiveness play a role ‘in the 
realm of human affairs. He makes _ that 
forgiveness is more than a religious category; 
to him, forgiveness becomes a demand of 
political ethics. Arendt places all the 
emphasis on Jesus' genial insight into the 
structure of durable human _ togetherness. 
Jesus takes forgiveness out of heaven and 
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declares it to be a human necessity and 
possibility. The Promethean revolution is that 
Jesus fetched the divine fire of forgiveness 
out of heaven and that he has shown that it is 
enclosed in our own action as a possibility 
and a necessity. In this way he introduces 
forgiveness into ‘the realm of human affairs.’ 


Ethical considerations must underline this 
interrelationship. “No man is an island.” A 
vis-a-vis is required for our being what we 
are. Buber taught us through his philosophy 
of dialogue an_ existentialism, which is 
centred on this direct, mutual relationship, the 
“l-Thou,” in which each person confirms the 
other as of unique value. The | is 
accomplished in relationship with the Thou. 
Life is in itself an encounter. The importance 
of interrelationships is the truly effective tool 
for our journey through life. It creates a 
mutual responsibility between | and Thou. | 
am responsible for Thou in reciprocity, where 
| will be Thou and Thou will be |. There is an 
ethical interrelationship, where someone 
having the possibility of confronting the 
transgression of the other and for various 
reasons neglects to do so, will be held 
responsible in his or her place. There is a 
mutual dependence: we cannot forgive 
ourselves. 


The concept of forgiveness puts us in a 
relational atmosphere, where we cannot look 
at or reflect on ethics without the perspective 
of the other. The words of Jesus in the 
Sermon on the Mount are significant. “So 
when you are offering your gift at the altar, if 
you remember that your brother or sister has 
something against you, leave your gift there 
before the altar and go; first be reconciled to 
your brother or sister, and then come and 
offer your gift” (Matt. 5,23-24). Reconciliation 
is more important than sacrifice as Hosea 
witnesses to, “For | desired loyal love, and 
not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt offerings” (Hosea 6,6). 


This perspective is necessary to avoid any 
cheap appropriation of forgiveness. ‘If you 
steal my pen and say “I'm sorry” without 
returning the pen, your apology means 
nothing, Archbishop Desmond Tutu said in 
his position as chairman of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission in South Africa.“" 
This aspect is important to avoid forgiveness 
as cheap grace, or forgiveness as a 
theological principle. The German Protestant 
theologian Bonhoeffer denounced cheap 
grace in the thirties, when the Nazi regime 
was preparing its crime and the church kept 
preaching God's forgiveness from the pulpit, 
Sunday after Sunday. It is no wonder that the 
world is rather ambivalent as to a church, 
which preaches more than lives forgiveness. 
It preaches forgiveness, but it should seek it 
first. Forgiveness costs something. There 
must be repentance for a restoration of 
broken relationships. 


lf we want to be taken seriously by people, 
who in many ways have given up on religion, 
we need to go beyond well-meaning 
declarations, lest we just fall back into “simply 
being integrated in the world market as its 
religious legitimation and accompanying 
music” (Jose Miguez Bonino). 


Ethics is or rather should be the first aim of a 
valid philosophy or theology. If we allowed 
ethics to precede ontology, we would live 
subject to justice in all the moments of our 
lives and not be distracted and misled by the 
Claim to “truth” of philosophy or theology. If | 
were to take ethical behaviour as my first 
Obligation as a thinking person, my main 
concern would be the quality of my relations 
to other people, my responsibility for each of 
them. In The Brothers Karamasov, Alyosha 
says: “We are all responsible for everyone 
else, but | am more responsible than all the 
others’. 


' Johan Galtung: “Human Needs, Humanitarian Intervention, Human Security and the War in Iraq’, keynote 


address, Sophia University, Tokyo, 2004: 


http:/Awww.transnational.org/forum/meet/2004/Galtung_HumanNeeds.html 
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‘The Missing Dimension’ 


Women and Inter Faith Encounter in Birmingham 


Ruth Tetlow 


It is now over 15 years since Ursula King 
identified feminism as ‘the missing dimension 
in the dialogue of religions’ (in D’Arcy May 
1998).' She continues to speak with the 
authority of her long experience of engagement 
in dialogue as well as her research and 
teaching in the field of religious studies, and 
her awareness of gender issues. The evidence 
of photographs and press releases from 
international inter faith conferences shows that 
women have largely been excluded from inter 
religious dialogue, where so often the official 
representatives and a majority of the speakers 
have been male." Even at the Parliament of the 
World’s Religions held in Barcelona in 2004, 
participants were disappointed by the lack of 
women speakers, women’s issues and feminist 
analysis. This disappointment is more than just 
a matter of human rights because feminism 
and inter-religious dialogue have mutually 
relevant insights to offer to each other. 


Using my personal involvement, as a woman, 
in working for inter faith understanding in the 
multi faith city of Birmingham, | have been 
exploring King’s thesis on the ground. My aims 
included : 

To find out whether there is anything distinctive 
that the experience of women has brought to 
inter faith encounter in Birmingham and, if so, 
to discover some of its characteristics. 

If feminism is indeed ‘a missing dimension’, to 
explore what difference its recognition might 
make to the dialogue of religions. 


Methodology 
The study used qualitative research methods 


because it was concerned with why women 
behave in the way that they do, in terms of their 
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thoughts and beliefs as well as their words and 
actions. In a study of this kind, the position and 
influence of the researcher is significant. | was 
conscious that if | was to engage with people in 
meetings, questionnaires or interviews, my 
identity as a white British Christian woman of a 
certain age, would affect the response. | come 
from a background of ecumenical Christianity 
and a local church involved in inter faith 
relationships. This background together with 
my personal commitment to inter faith work in 
Birmingham over the last 15 — 20 years put me 
in a good position to make use of the network 
of relationships on which this study depended, 
but also created its own limitations. 


One of the most experienced researchers in 
the field of religion and gender who has used 
similar methods is Knott (in King ed. 1995). 
She writes of this kind of research as, ‘not just 
an intellectual journey, but a personal journey 
as well." 

Such research has four _—_ distinctive 
characteristics: 


e It involves immersion in the life of the 
chosen setting. 

e It relies on spoken and written words and 
observable behaviour, as the primary data. 

e lt seeks to discover and value participants’ 
world views. 

e It views the inquiry as an_ interactive 
process involving the researcher as well as 
the participants. 


A range of data collection methods are 
possible, but, bearing these four characteristics 
in mind, the following proved to be most helpful 
for this particular study: 
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1. Participant observation in a group setting. 
Since the subject of the research is inter 
faith encounter it is highly desirable to 
gather data from an actual encounter 
situation. | therefore created a group of 
eleven women involved in_ inter faith 
encounter in Birmingham and drawn from 
six different faith traditions — Christian, 
Jewish, Hindu, Sikh, Buddhist and Muslim. 
They met monthly for five months and | 
recorded their discussions. 


2. Questionnaires. This enabled experience to 
be recorded from a larger number of people 
and on a different range of questions, in 
addition to the data from the participants in 
the group meetings. There was no 
possibility of a _ statistically significant 
sample, but a high level of response was 
obtained from those who received 
questionnaires - 34/45. 


3. Review of documents: this was useful for 
obtaining historical data about inter faith 
organizations in Birmingham. Mainly 
primary sources were accessed. 


4. Elite interviews. 


All these methods have their weaknesses, but 
by using four different methods the 
weaknesses of one method were balanced by 
the strengths of another. 


The distinctive experience of women 
engaged in dialogue 


In response to the first aim stated above, a 
series of themes emerged from both the 
process and the content of the group meetings, 
as well as the review of documents, the 
questionnaires and the interviews, held in the 
particular setting of Birmingham. They are 
hardly unique and echoes of them can be 
found in works of feminist theology such as 
Slee 2003, King 1989, and Egnell 2002 but 
they are presented here in the context of inter 
faith encounter. While they are particularly 
Characteristic of women’s groups they also 


represent insights which women can bring to 
mixed gender situations. 


(i) Response to the experience of exclusion 
Exclusion, whether in terms of prejudice, 
discrimination or oppression, may be felt at the 
personal level, but has been particularly painful 
for women in terms of exclusion from public 
positions of responsibility and status in 
religious life. When men enter into inter faith 
encounter, some may have an assurance, 
either conscious or hidden, of the security that 
responsibility and/or status gives. Women 
seldom share it, with the result that some may 
be more ready to empathize and reach out to 
others who have had similar experiences of 
exclusion, though lack of self confidence may 
prevent other women from being able to do so. 
A number of responses in the group were 
frankly summed up in this contribution: 

‘| think all religions claim to treat women (and 
men) equally, but when you get to know them 
really well the majority of women are very very 
unhappy, whether it’s the glass ceiling re the 
post of managing director, or equal pay in 
Woolworths, discrimination is still there, but 
together they can empower each other.’ (S1)” 


and from the same person: 

‘Most gurdwaras have a women’s group -— it’s 
empowering in the sense that women have the 
Opportunity to get out of the house, but it’s 
giving them a sense of acceptance rather than 
questions and fight it. What do they fight for ? 
Women can speak to the congregation but not 
in aS many numbers as men do, they can 
officiate at rituals but it’s still male dominated.’ 
(S1) 


Words that were echoed by the Christians 
present. 

And a Muslim added: ‘In a mosque women are 
second class citizens. | segregate myself from 
going to a mosque’ (M2) 

‘Being other’ is frequently the experience of 
those of minority faiths, and in so far as_ the 
woman’s situation in mixed gender inter faith 
encounter is of being doubly ‘other (King 
2001:6), women are more likely to be alert to 
‘othering’ than men. 
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The experience from Birmingham suggests that 
this leads to a tendency to question orthodoxy 
and to a greater willingness to take the risks 
involved in building inter faith relations. Many 
women of faith are not prepared to accept 
traditional serving roles, unless they are shared 
by men, and even less prepared to accept 
certain doctrines such as ‘the fall’ in Christian 
theology,” that have been used to put women 
down. Questioning involves a process, which, 
while painful, can be profoundly empowering. 
This positive process of transformation is 
frequently found in inter faith encounter, when 
empowerment occurs through the experience 
of difference, enabling both an exploration of 
‘the other’ and a deeper understanding of the 
self, the other and the eternal reality.” 


(ii) Engagement in peace and social justice 
issues 

The huge popularity of the Women's Peace 
Group™ in Birmingham is due in part to the 
Opportunity it gives participants of many 
different national origins to share their 
experiences of the sufferings of conflict and 
war and also their longing to work for peace 
throughout the world. Some _ remarkable 
exchanges have taken place between women 
who may have been on opposite sides of 
conflict situations in various parts of the world 
e.g. Israel and the Palestinian Authority. This is 
not the only women’s inter faith group that has 
come together around peace issues e.g. The 
Women for Peace Group in Bradford. However 
it is important to note Skjelsbaek’s work (2001) 
which led her to conclude that women are not 
inherently peaceful, because the rationality of 
motherhood (most of the women studied were 
from traditional societies where the majority of 
women experienced motherhood) includes 
both care for their children and also the wish to 
protect them from ‘the enemy’, which can even 
lead to engagement in combat. So we should 
avoid too easily linking ‘women’ with ‘peace’. 


There has also been a strong social justice 
motivation among the women of Birmingham 
involved in inter faith encounter. The Women’s 
Peace Group has engaged with several of the 
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justice causes raised at their meetings and 
there is evidence of women’s inter faith groups 
in other parts of the country that have come 
together around social action e.g. caring for 
asylum seekers (Leicester). This is not to say 
that some mixed gender inter faith meetings 
have not had the same motivation. 


(iii) Embodied spirituality 

There are many women for whom their monthly 
cycles, and, for some, the experience of 
motherhood, causes them to be drawn towards 
the integration of body and spirit. The central 
importance of this was recognized right from 
the beginning of the group meetings in 
Birmingham. These women, of six different 
faiths, discovered a shared spirituality which 
included the use of symbolic rituals drawing on 
the senses of sight, smell, hearing and touch, 
in addition to the written or spoken word. In all 
faiths there are festivals associated with the 
seasons, such as harvest, often expressed 
through domestic rituals. 


On the other hand, taboos about purity have 
been, and still are, used in many religions to 
exclude women. Menstruation is seen as a 
form of pollution in orthodox Hindu tradition, for 
example. Some women have transformed 
these experiences into positive affirmation of 
bodily functions and recognized that physical 
experience can be the vehicle of spiritual 
development, in the same way that the black 
consciousness movement in the 1970’s cried 
out, ‘Black is beautiful’. 


The inseparable nature of culture and religion 
was frequently mentioned by the women 
studied in Birmingham and_ it is in daily life, 
through rituals and customs, that history is 
commemorated, faith expressed and identity 
preserved.(Reuther and Gross 2001:7) In one 
of the group meetings a Sikh woman quoted a 
favourite saying: 

‘There is a phrase’ from the Guru Granth 
Sahib, ‘When your hands and feet are busy, 
your head is with God.’(S1) 

She evoked an enthusiastic response from a 
Christian, who said: 
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‘That’s wonderful.......1 can remember stirring 
the soup (in the kitchen) at lona — no 
responsibility, a spiritual experience, hands 
busy, head free.’(C2) 


Preparing food is seen in many cultures as a 
sacred duty. For example, Sikh women will 
cover their heads and remember God when 
cooking, while the /angar is a_ powerful 
expression of the oneness of all humanity, in 
the preparation, serving and eating together as 
community. Thus the Gurus meant to break 
the myth that cooking and cleaning are menial 
tasks for women only. This has been picked up 
by the Sacred Space group in Birmingham, 
whose meetings focus on eating together.”" 


(iv) Listening and sharing stories 


‘Hearing into speech’ has become a phrase 
used by feminist groups (Egnell 2002:5) to 
describe the characteristic creation of an 
atmosphere of listening, so that those who 
have been silenced elsewhere are empowered 
to speak, and then to listen to others. In the 
group meetings listening was taken for granted 
because the meetings were exclusively for 
women: 

‘Even while we're examining our past and 
talking about it and listening to each other, 
we're creating something new already. Ruth 
has handed us an idea and even in this hour or 
so that we’re together it's becoming something 
else.... Its all of us listening to each 
other... .the finished product will be a hologram 
of your original idea and your aim.’ (B) 


The need for this listening space was 
frequently cited as the justification for women 
needing to meet without men, particularly by 
those women from cultures where women and 
men traditionally live separate lives. Those 
from south and east Asia in the Birmingham 
context, find women-only groups particularly 
liberating in this way, as the Women’s Peace 
Group illustrates. There were many responses 
to the questionnaires which included a view of 
this sort: 

‘women behave differently in the 
presence of men.’ Or, more fluently: 


‘women speak truth to each other, take risks, 
depart from orthodox dogma, speak with an 
inborn authority as women — never in the 
presence of men however, to whom they defer 
in silence when men ’pronounce’ the accepted 
view.’ 


Some said men were ‘intimidating’ or ‘inhibiting’ 
and women enjoyed a ‘greater freedom of 
expression’ in the absence of men. 


The characteristic story telling frequently 
focuses on autobiographical themes as women 
share personal experiences, offering one 
another the affirmation so apparent in the 
group meetings. As a method of inter faith 
encounter this avoids the pitfall of making 
unfounded generalizations about another 
religion as a whole and helps to ground the 
discussion in lived reality. It may also be linked 
to social action. 


(v) New ways of perceiving eternal reality 
and reading scriptures 


As women have become accustomed to 
envisioning and naming feminine and gender- 
free ways of expressing their concepts of ‘God’, 
they have not only found spiritual liberation but 
also been prepared for the realization so 
essential to inter faith encounter, that people of 
different faiths express these concepts 
differently. Aware that language alone is 
inadequate to interpret mystical experience in 
any faith context, they have explored new 
forms of symbolic ritual and the use of the 
creative arts. In the past public rituals have 
been linked with male authority in most 
religious traditions (e.g. the priestly role in 
Hindu traditions, the rabbi in orthodox 
Judaism), but now, in parts of the world where 
there is greater freedom for the individual, 
women are taking a lead in exploring new ways 
of expressing their spiritual experience in 
ways that sometimes cross faith boundaries, 
and are beginning to exert a wider influence on 
faith communities.“ In Birmingham _ this 
exploration has often taken moving form in the 
Women of Faith day*. 
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The lives of the great mystics, including 
women, have become a uniting force between 
people of different faiths, exemplified by the 
popularity in the West of the poetry of the 
Persian Sufi Jalaluddin Rumi.” Sr Vandana is a 
powerful example of an Indian Christian with 
mystical experience, who speaks of doing 
theology through meditation in a_ personal 
relationship with the Spirit, ‘in the cave of the 
heart’ (Kim 2003: 132). She sees this 
experience of ‘the unbound Spirit’ as 
transcending the boundaries of Hinduism and 
Christianity in the search for the Divine. 


In all the great world faiths scriptures have 
been revealed to men or written by men, in 
male dominated cultures, necessitating a 
process of re-interpretation by feminist 
theologians and other women, begun mainly in 
Christianity and Judaism. This is a process of 
standing in the shoes of women characters in 
the scriptures, or of re-reading the scriptures 
with the eyes of feminist analysis, a process 
which enables some women to take the 
further leap of imagination involved in standing 
in the shoes of a devotee of another faith and 
appreciating the scriptures of different faiths. 
There is a movement among Muslim women in 
Birmingham (and elsewhere) to study the texts 
of the Quran“ and the hadith in order to 
rediscover the vision for humanity, both male 
and female, at the time of the prophet 
Mohammed. The Islamic requirement for all 
Muslims to dress modestly for instance, has 
been interpreted by different cultures in 
different ways, contributing to the current 
controversy over the wearing of the hijab”. 
This example is part of a wider recognition that 
it is patriarchal cultures that have been largely 
responsible for the exclusion of women, rather 
than the classical teachings of the religions. 
Inter faith encounter can be part of this 
liberating process. 


These five themes, characteristic of the 
experience of women, demonstrate what a 
wealth of distinctive insights women have to 
bring to inter faith encounter, in Birmingham 
and beyond. They represent ‘the missing 
dimension’ of feminism, in so far as they are 
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rooted in women’s experience and are an 
expression of ways in which _ relationships 
between man and women in all the religions 
have not been equal, in spite of the egalitarian 
ideals of the religions. 


Feminism and the dialogue of religions 


The second aim of this study was to explore 
what difference ‘the missing dimension’ of 
feminism might make to the dialogue of 
religions. 


Firstly, it was clear that the women studied 
emphasized ‘encounter rather than ‘dialogue’, 
to express the nature of their relationships with 
women and men of other faiths. 


As one of the participants in the research group 
said: 


‘Maybe encounter is a better word (than 
dialogue) because dialogue tends to suggest 
that it's what you do with your mouths and it 
goes into your ears, whereas what we're 
talking about is using our hearts, our eyes and 
our senses, out intuition, our instinct and also 
the things that are beyond putting into words. 
When we step into the area of our faith lives, 
Our Spiritual lives, there’s a whole lot you can’t 
say, but we try to hear that... And sense it from 
each other ...’(C2) 


This word is preferred because it conveys a 
more holistic engagement with each other, 
rather than one focusing on verbal and 
intellectual exchange. Arising from this, the 
women are concerned about how religion is 
lived and practised, and even the very nature 
of religious life. It includes devotional practice, 
God language and interpretation of scriptures, 
but also the life of the family and community, 
the serving of food and marking of rites of 
passage. All these can form the substance of 
‘dialogue’ — the dialogue of spiritual experience 
and daily life. This experience is more 
widespread in the Indian sub-continent and has 
been enhanced in Britain by the British Asian 
communities. 
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The dialogue of religions is also concerned with 
theological issues and here again feminist 
analysis is affecting it. Feminism brings a 
critical approach to theological categories such 
as exclusivism, inclusivism and pluralism. They 
take no account of gender or other variables 
and, if presented as being comprehensive, they 
appear to be androcentric. In so far as 
interreligious dialogue has been predominantly 
a Christian initiative, both locally in Britain and 
globally, it is not surprising that the hierarchical 
and patriarchal nature of Christianity has had 
its influence on both the process and the 
categories. Feminist theology has its roots in 
liberation theology and here the emphasis on 
personal transformation brings a_ relevant 
dimension to dialogue — how many have 
testified to being transformed spiritually by their 
encounter with a person of another faith ? 
Transformation lies at the heart of the dialogue 
experience. 


Thirdly, the women studied in Birmingham 
have demonstrated a clear commitment to the 
dialogue of social involvement and action for 
peace and justice. There are a growing 
number of places where groups of people are 
working together on common projects such as 
urban regeneration. This is usually known as 
multi-faith activity and has grown in Britain 
considerably since 2000, partly as a result of 
the provisions of the Local Government Act of 
that year and also expressed in the Act of 
Commitment made at the Palace of 
Westminster to mark the Millennium. There are 
many other examples of people of different 
faiths working together for social change in 
professional life and voluntary organizations. 
Naturally these developments involve people of 
both genders, but this research indicates that 
women have often given such involvement a 
particular impetus. 


The insights of feminism show that there are 
concepts and methods flowing from the 


experience of women that have profound 
relevance to inter faith encounter, and which 
have, until recently, been _ relatively 
unrecognised in gatherings and publications at 
international level. This study has been limited 
in its scope and context to relatively few 
women in one British city — other insights would 
doubtless emerge from studies in different 
contexts. Insofar as the life experience of 
women throughout the world is distinctively 
different from that of men, due the inequality of 
the relationships between these two human 
groups, when gender is taken into account 
explicitly, new insights will enrich the whole 
process of inter religious dialogue or 
encounter. In some cultures women and men 
live very separate lives and their roles are very 
different, but even in those cultures where roles 
have more in common the different experience 
of the two genders needs to be considered. 
Feminism takes a critical approach to society, 
culture and tradition. By studying examples of 
grassroots involvement of women in inter faith 
encounter at community level, it has been 
possible to examine the dialogue of daily life 
and spiritual experience in that context. It 
appears to be an area where those who are 
critical of their own tradition, partly because of 
the discrimination they have met, find the 
liberation of a voice and a common cause with 
sisters of other faiths. 


It is not the contribution of women that has 
been ‘missing’ but, in the absence of a feminist 
analysis, its implications have seldom been 
fully valued, except at the local and informal 
level. In Birmingham, women have been 
actively engaged in dialogue as encounter, 
particularly through daily life, social action and 
spiritual experience. These are aspects of inter 
faith experience requiring further study, as 
humanity, with both masculine and feminine 
attributes acknowledged in people of both 
genders. 


' King notes, for example, that the Chicago 1993 ‘Declaration Towards a Global Ethic’ condemns patriarchy but 
does not admit that the religions themselves are guilty of patriarchal exploitation. 
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" As evidenced in the remarkable photograph of the Plenary session of the World’s Parliament of Religions, in 
Chicago, 1893, which can be seen on the cover of Braybrooke M. 1992 

" Knott has set up the Community Religions Project in the Department of Theology and Religious Studies at the 
University of Leeds, which has produced an interesting series of monographs. 

“ The women in the group were referred to as follows, to indicate their faith tradition while maintaining their 
anonymity: B — Buddhist woman, C1 and C2 — two Christian women, H1 and H2 — two Hindu women, J1 and J2 
— two Jewish women, M1 and M2 — two Muslim women, S1 and S2 — two Sikh women. 

“ Genesis 2 v 4 — 3 v 24 has been used by Christian writers from Paul onwards to show that women were 
subordinate to men because they were created after men and for men, and also to emphasise the fundamental 
wickedness of women. This also became interpreted in terms of sexual temptation. 

“ Introductory Booklet in The Life We Share — a study pack on inter faith relations. 2003. USPG and the 
Methodist Church London 

“" The Women’s Peace Group is a group of over 50 women of all faiths who have been meeting regularly in the 
home of Patricia Earle in Birmingham since the early 1990s 

“" Sacred Space is a mixed gender group but it was founded and is led by two women. 

“Gross R. in Holm and Bowker eds. 1994: 27, ‘The emergence of a large and strong core of women teachers 
who are well-educated, well-practised, articulate, and not male-identified, will be one of the most significant 
events ever in the intellectual and spiritual development of Buddhism.’ 

* This is an annual event hosted by the United College of the Ascension in Selly Oak and organized by a long 
standing mixed faith group of six women. It is always attended by at least 50 women of all faiths and includes 
speakers, creative workshops and a concluding act of corporate meditation. 

“ Translation by Barks Coleman with Moyne John 1995 The Essential Rumi USA Harper Collins, 1999 Great 
Britain Penguin 

“" Qur’an :the Muslim scriptures, as revealed to the Prophet Mohammed. 

Hadith: the recorded sayings of the Prophet Mohammed. 

Hijab: one of the names for the headscarf customarily worn by Muslim women. 
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Religion and Interreligious Relations among 
Street Children in South India 


Christoph Tometten 


Instead of doing my civil service in Germany, | 
took the opportunity to work as a volunteer in 
the Bangalore Oniyavara Seva Coota, a project 
for street children of the Salesians of Don 
Bosco in Bangalore, Karnataka, India for one 
year. 


The Bangalore Oniyavara Seva _ Coota 
(BOSCO) —- in English, Bangalore Welfare 
Organisation for Street Children — gets in 
contact with around 4000 street children every 
year, most of whom are runaways from their 
homes in rural parts of India. It is the aim of the 
organisation to place them back home or, if the 
situation there is unbearable for the child or if 
there is no home at all, to give them the 
opportunity to learn a trade, to find a good job 
and slowly to find the way back into the 
mainstream of society. 


For this purpose, BOSCO has three open 
shelters in various parts of the 7,5-millions-city. 
These open shelters are first rallying points for 
at least some of the estimated 90’000 street 
children in town. It is there that children — of 
which 90% are boys — can find a place where 
to take a bath, to wash their clothes, to sleep 
and to play games without the fear of being 
harassed by the police or others. It is there that 
they are counselled towards leaving the street 
and joining one of the two BOSCO residential 
centres; BOSCO Mane and BOSCO 
Yuvakendra. BOSCO Mane is a centre for boys 
between 6 and 14 years of age; BOSCO 
Yuvakendra takes care of 15 to 18 year-old 
boys. The number of boys in the residential 
centres is always fluctuating. New boys arrive 
daily (it is said that around 30 children come to 
Bangalore every day without anything else than 
the wish to find a job, which means that all of 
them are to become street children) and old 
boys are sent back home or run away from the 
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centre again, in the hope to find a greater 
freedom on their own. 


During my year in Bangalore, | worked in both 
residential centres, as well as in an open 
shelter. | stayed in BOSCO Yuvakendra itself, 
so that | learned about the Indian way of life 
and the problematic of street children, including 
the religious aspects of life which are very 
strong in India. 


Many religions have their origin in India. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism are all 
religions which evolved in the subcontinent. 
Islam dominated the social context in many 
parts of the country for centuries and still India 
stands only behind Indonesia when it comes to 
count the absolute numbers of Muslims in a 
country. Indian Catholics draw the line of their 
existence back to St Thomas Apostle whose 
tomb is considered to be in Chennai, Tamil 
Nadu, and, although that assumption is not 
proven historically, it is certain that both 
Christianity and Judaism came to India long 
before the Portuguese merchants of the 16" 
century. Finally, India is the country where 
most people of Zoroastrian belief live. 


This great variety of religions and beliefs may 
lead to the erroneous perception of India as a 
multireligious society. As Hindus represent 
about 80% and Muslims 10-15% of the 
population, there is not much place left for 
other religious traditions in the public. 
Christianity may be more visible in South India 
due to intense parish work and also because of 
its strong presence in the domain of social 
care. 


Among street children, the repartition of the 
religious affiliance is somewhat similar to the 
repartition in the society as a whole. Most 
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street children in South India are Hindus, many 
Muslims, some Christians. In the whole year, | 
met one Sikh boy. As the society in general, 
most street children in India take religious 
matters very seriously. Never would a high-cast 
Hindu child touch non-vegetarian food. Never 
would a Catholic youth give away the picture of 
the Virgin Mary he holds like a treasure in the 
pocket of his torn pants. And a Sikh boy would 
certainly prefer to lose his shirt than his head 
scarf. It may sound difficult to unite all these 
children and youths in the same _ place, 
especially in a country like India which is far 
from being free of religious hassles and 
conflicts. 


Religion influences many aspects of Indian 
politics and society. A whole unwritten code of 
Indian moral — how to dress, the relationship 
between men and women - is based on what 
are considered to be religious values by 
Hindus, as well as Muslims and Christians. The 
relationship between Hindus and Muslims is 
often tarnished because many Hindus see 
Muslims as de facto partisans of Pakistan, still 
perceived by many as a hereditary enemy. 
Terrorism in Kashmir does not help to resolve 
the problems. 


More than any other case, one event in recent 
Indian History illustrates the explosive nature of 
religion. On December 6", 1992, the Babri 
Masjid, a mosque standing at Ayodhya, the 
supposed birthplace of Rama, _ seventh 
incarnation of the Hindu deity Vishnu, was 
razed by Hindu militants encouraged by the 
right wing of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
today the main opposition party in the Indian 
Union. This was followed by widespread 
disturbances resulting in over 2500 deaths 
across the country. Ayodhya remains a political 
hotspot. Several attempts of Muslim extremists 
to stop the construction of a Rama temple 
there through terrorist attacks led to further 
waves of violence. But never were the 
masterminds of the violence, neither Hindus, 
nor Muslims, ever tried in court. Instead, the 
BJP asked the Home Secretary of the present 
Congress government to resign when a further 
attempted terrorist act at the site took place in 


early 2005, though security forces prevented its 
SUCCESS. 


Coming back to BOSCO, it is good to be able 
to say that such conflicts do not play a role in 
the organisation. Maybe it helps that all 
children Know that they cannot afford to stand 
against each other. Maybe it helps that 
BOSCO puts emphasis on a family structure 
where all boys are supposed to be “Ana, 
Thamma’, elder brother, younger brother, 
taken care of by Salesian Fathers and 
Brothers, female staff called Aunties and 
volunteers called Uncles. 


But, religion is not set aside. There is a daily 
morning prayer and a daily evening prayer, as 
well as prayers before the meals. While the 
morning prayer combines popular Hindu songs 
with Christian-inspired prayers, the prayer 
before the meals is always the Our Father. 
Critics would see an attempt to convert the 
boys here. Considering the fact that the 
Salesian Society was a strong missionary 
movement when it came to India hundred 
years ago, this perception may not be totally 
unfounded. But the founding principles of 
BOSCO exclude any such practice, so it may 
be more useful to see how people involved with 
BOSCO perceive it. Besides 10 Salesians, 
there is a staff of about 45 in BOSCO —- 
counsellors, night guards, training tutors, a 
driver, a cook, office staff etc. Some of them 
are Christians, others Hindus and there are 
also two Muslim staff. All of them see daily 
prayers as a necessary part of life. In India, as 
opposed to “Western” countries, religion is not 
only a part of society but also inherent to daily 
life. Religion is not seen as a week-end 
entertainment. The numerous Hindu shrines 
along the roads are used by many passers-by 
for a short prayer, mosques are always filled 
with people and no morning celebration on a 
working day in a Christian church is left 
unattended. BOSCO boys never missed 
bowing their heads or joining their hands for 
some seconds when they passed near a 
temple or a church. For many people, temples 
and churches are not symbols of specific 
religions but a reminder of the importance and 
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the presence of the Divine in the midst of life. 
Undoubtedly, the same can be said for the 
Christian prayers in BOSCO. The Our Father 
does not represent Christianity but the 
importance of dedication to a higher power. To 
me and to many Europeans | spoke with, it was 
something hard to admit. Probably, the Our 
Father has a strong Christian a connotation in 
Europe — maybe too strong connotation. But 
thinking about it for a while, why should it not 
be possible for a Muslim or a Hindu to 
pronounce these words? There is no reference 
to Jesus, no reference to the Trinity, no 
reference to other strictly and exclusively 
Christian teachings in them. At least, for the 
Hindu and Muslim staffs and the boys in 
BOSCO, this prayer was not contrary to their 
own faith. 


The example of Our Father as an interreligious 
prayer led me to think about the ways in which 
interreligious dialogue is conducted. It became 
quite obvious to me that dialogue in Europe 
very often focuses on structures. Dialogue is 
very often seen as an encounter between 
parishes, communities, organisations and 
dialogue between individuals and tends to take 
place only during such organised encounters. 
The number of such encounters in Europe is 
certainly quite large, | think larger than in India. 
But does this mean that there is more dialogue 
in Europe? In my opinion, there are many 
examples for unstructured, informal dialogue in 
India despite strong religious identities which 
tend — more than in Europe - to see the others 
as false believers. 


The Our Father is an example of how 
Christianity plays a role in BOSCO. But Hindu 
elements play a role as well. All major Hindu 
feasts are celebrated in BOSCO. Some kind of 
special activity takes place in the centres. For 
Ganesha's birthday, one of the central deities 
for many Hindus, an evening ceremony was 
organised in BOSCO Yuvakendra. Candles 
where lit and put on the ground and the boys 
gathered around them, singing traditional 
Hindu devotional songs and listening to Ravi, 
the boy who told the story of how Ganesha got 
his elephant head. For some ceremonies, 
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when a priest is required, Fr C.V. George, the 
Salesian director of BOSCO Yuvakendra, fulfils 
this duty. It does not matter much who gives 
the blessings and how blessings are given but 
more that blessings are given and that the 
sacred character of a ceremony is preserved. 


On the one hand, this is quite a beautiful 
approach to religion. But on the other hand, | 
often felt that there was a lack of understanding 
about religion. It may be beautiful to be united 
but perhaps a deeper understanding of the 
background of one’s own religion and of the 
background of somebody else’s religion would 
achieve even more unity in a long term 
perspective. 


But this perception may ignore too much of the 
Indian mentality — a term that is very popular 
with occidental people who somehow get in 
touch with India but which no non-Indian really 
understands. In fact, to understand the 
meaning of the term “Indian mentality”, one 
probably needs to have this mentality — 
otherwise, how could one really understand 
what are its important characteristics? It is 
often said that the West's way of thinking is 
very rational, very materialistic and that the 
Indian way of thinking emphasises the 
emotional aspects of understanding reality. 
Silvy Lawrence, a Christian social worker in 
BOSCO Yuvakendra, told me once a story 
which impressed me very much: 


“Manjinath came to BOSCO Yuvakendra after 
running away from home and told us that he 
was 17 years old and looking for a job. He 
looked much younger than 17 so that we 
decided not to find a working place for him but 
to convince him to start a training in 
mechanics. So he did but a few weeks later he 
complained about not learning anything there. 
He spoke to me and asked me to give him 
permission to start working in a small factory. 
Finally, | agreed and | told him that | would try 
to find a job for him. | was not very sure about 
the outcome of this research because he really 
looked quite young. So | told him that | would 
do whatever | could but that he also should do 
something: to pray for the success of my own 
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studies. Manjinath is a Hindu. But does it only thing that matters is that you speak to God 
matter how and where you speak to God? The honestly and that you are confident.” 





Christoph Tometten is a Law Student at the University of Cologne (Germany). In 2004-2005, he 
was a volunteer in the Bangalore Oniyavara Seva Coota, a Salesian NGO working with Street 
Children in South India. 
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Thailand: Buddhism-lslam Dialogue Aimed at Ending Violence 
and Promoting Greater Religious Understanding 


Teddy Prasetyo 


O Mahidol University, along with Mahidol 
University Research Center for Peace Building, 
the National Reconciliation Commission [NRC], 
the Civilian Affairs Department of the Thai 
Supreme Command Headquarters, Religious 
Studies College and Faculty of Social Sciences 
and Humanities hosted a seminar entitled: 
"Buddhism-Islam Dialogue -- Violence and 
Reconciliation" at the Salaya campus, Nakorn 
Pathom, on 24 November. 


The seminar was held in response to the 
continuing violence in the three southern 
provinces of Thailand where more than 1,000 
Buddhists and Muslims had become victims of 
violence since January 2004. The seminar had 
the following objectives: 


e to develop deep religious understanding 
which religious followers will help cultivate 
further. 


e to organize a religious dialogue between 
Thai Buddhist and Islamic leaders who will 
explain the deep meaning of religious 
thoughts and faith. 


e to give an opportunity to the public to learn 
and understand what religion has to say 
about violence and reconciliation as well as 
issues and current events which cause 
uneasiness among the public. 


The seminar was divided into two parts — 
morning and afternoon sessions. During the 
morning session, six Buddhist and six Muslim 
speakers were each invited to speak for 10 
minutes and asked to answer questions by two 
moderators from Mahidol University, namely 
Prof. Dr. Parichart Suwanbubbha and Prof. 
Niran Pantarakit. The morning session was 
also recorded by the government's Thai TV 
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Channel 11 so as to be aired later. Before the 
morning and afternoon sessions started, the 
moderators read the 10-point Rules of 
Dialogue based on a format developed by 
Leonard Swidler, as follows: 


1. there should be no hidden agenda during 
the dialogue. 


2. interact with each other as human beings, 
not as material objects. 


3. both sides will give and take, avoid sense 
of superiority, and no one is superior or 
inferior to others. 


4. state one's views and position clearly and 
willing to listen to others' views. 


5. will not use one's conviction, culture, and 
status to judge other people as wrong. 


6. willing to listen to other people's different 
views. 


7. avoid "lazy tolerance”. 


8. accept the fact that others also have good 
reasoning and solution to problems. 


9. when others talk about principles and 
practices, one will also reply in terms of 
principles and practices. 


10. dialogues should serve as a process and 
an option toward the solution of a problem. 


The Buddhist speakers in the morning session: 


Phra Ratchakunatarn, chief of the Narathiwat 
Provincial Clergy 
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Phra Maha Charat Uchujaro, deputy chief of 
the Pattani Provincial Clergy 


Phra Pisarn Wisalo, a monk from Chaiyaphum 
province. 


Phra Maha Wuthichai Wachiramaythee, guest 
lecturer at Mahachulalongkornrajavitayalai 
University, residence of Wat Benjamabopit. 


Maechee [Buddhist nun] Sunsanee Sathirasut 
from the Sathirasut Dhamma Foundation. 


Maechee Wimutiya, The President of 
International Tripitaka Tower, Chulalongkorn 
University. 


The Muslim speakers were:- 


Acharn Winai Samauoon, Islamic Committee of 
Thailand. 


Acharn Dr. Ismail Lutfi Japakiya, rector of the 
Yala Islamic College and an NRC member. 


Acharn Ismae Ari, Director of Islamic Studies, 
Prince Songkhla University, Pattani. 


Acharn Munrayum Samoh, headmistress of an 
orphans' school in Pattani. 


Acharn Muhamad Adam, Nurul = Islam 
phumividhaya, Pattani. 


Acharn Soawanee Jitmuad, lecturer from 
Thonburi Rajaphat University. 


During the morning session, Buddhist speakers 
urged their Muslim counterparts to do more to 
prevent militants from promoting violence in the 
three southern provinces. However, one 
Buddhist speaker, Phra Maha Charat Uchujaro, 
also admitted that lack of proper information 
and widespread rumors and misunderstanding 
also contributed to violence. 


In response, Saowanee Jitmuad pointed out 
that "Muslim brothers and sisters have been 
continuously abducted and killed", citing the 
disappearance of Muslim lawyer Somchai 


Nilapaichit. Meanwhile, Dr. Ismail Lutfi 
Japakiya noted: "The problem did not occur 
just two or three days ago. It goes back to 
hundreds of years ago when the kingdom of 
Pattani was annexed. At times, we have 
managed to reduce tension, but now, the 
symptoms are emerging again. The problem is 
related to the governance of the area in which 
many mistakes have been made. The patience 
of the local people has eventually run out." 


Maechee Sunsanee regretted the lack of 
youths among the approximately 200-strong 
participants in the seminar because many 
youths had become victims of violence, adding 
that youths were also often led astray to 
commit violence. She also proposed a meeting 
of "parents and relatives of victims, both 
Buddhist and Muslim, in the three southern 
provinces to discuss and share their plight of 
losing their beloved ones." 


After lunch-break, the afternoon’ session 
consisted of discussions between Buddhist and 
Islamic scholars with seminar participants 
allowed to submit written questions only. In 
their reply to questions from the floor, Muslim 
scholars pointed out the facts that Muslims also 
suffered from acts of violence, such as what 
happened at the Kru Sek Mosque and in Tak 
Bai. One Muslim scholar also pointed out the 
need for Buddhists to understand some 
aspects of Islam. He cited the example of a 
Thai woman office worker who used two copies 
of Koran to sit on the chair so she could type 
her work comfortably. In response, one 
Buddhist scholar objected to the description of 
the Buddha as nabi [Prophet] and rasul 
[Messenger], saying that such ideas would be 
allowed "within this seminar room", but "outside 
this room, it will bring about grave 
consequences." The moderator quickly 
interrupted him and reminded him of the Rules 
of Dialogue mentioned earlier. 


After the afternoon session, a conclusion 
speech was delivered by Professor Emeritus 

Dr. Prawes Wasi, an NRC member and a 
Magsaysay Award winner, who stressed the 
importance of holding dialogues between the 
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two religious groups. He also praised Mahidol 1. how to stop daily killings. 

University for hosting such a dialogue, which 

would hopefully lead to the reduction of tension 2. how to create a condition which leads to 
and greater mutual understanding between the the laying down of arms. 

two groups. Besides, he stressed _ the 

willingness to listen to others' views. Dr. 3. how to build everlasting peace in the three 
Prawes also stated a three-step program to provinces. 


stop violence, namely: 


DHARMA La voie du Bouddha 
La lignée Shangpa Kagyu 


Une tradition spirituelle vivante et complete de maitre a disciple jusqu'a nos jours 


Editions Prajna, décembre 2002 
ISBN 2-905188-69-3 
dharma@rimay.net 


Aloysius Pieris, s.j. 


Prophetic Humour in Buddhism and Christianity 


Doing Inter-Religious Studies in the Reverential Mode 


Ecumenical Institute for Study and Dialogue 
Colombo, 2005, ISBN 1391-1201 


- Ecumenic1@sri.lanka.net 
Eisda@slnet.lk 
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Mer Michael Fitzgerald 
Dieu réve qunité 


Les catholiques et les religions : 
les lecons du dialogue 


fuuretiens apec Annie Laurent 





Bayard 


Biographie de l'auteur 


Mgr Michael Fitzgerald, pere blanc, ancien secrétaire du Secrétariat pour les non- 
chrétiens, est, depuis 2002, président du Conseil pontifical pour le dialogue 
interreligieux. Entretiens avec Annie Laurent, journaliste, docteur d'Etat en sciences 
politiques. Le pape Benoit XVI vient de le choisir comme nonce apostolique en Egypte 
et délégué aupres de la Ligue arabe. 


Présentation de I'éditeur 


" Chaque fois que les caricatures sont éliminées et les préjuges dépasseés, un service 
est rendu a la vérité. Les differences fondamentales peuvent alors étre appréciées a 
leur juste valeur et, lorsqu'elles ne peuvent donner lieu a un accord, elles sont 
éclairantes, tout en constituant un défi. " Collaborateur immediat du pape, Mgr 
Fitzgerald a une longue expérience de la rencontre avec les musulmans et les fidéles 
d'autres religions. Pour ce responsable de |'Eglise catholique, le dialogue inter-religieux 
a ses exigences et ses piéges : il implique certaines dispositions d'esprit et de coeur et 
doit se garder de toute tentation de syncrétisme ou de monopole. Ces pages posent les 
fondements d'un tel dialogue et retracent sa mise en ceuvre concrete. L'auteur ne cache 
ni les déceptions ni les impasses. || analyse les causes des échecs, se réjouit des 
résultats positifs, dit son espérance. Voila le point de vue ouvert mais sans faux 
irenisme d'un des meilleurs connaisseurs et praticiens d'une question religieuse aux 
dimensions géopolitiques. 
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